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Edward K. Baker has a rare treat: his one-month-old 
great grandson, Christoforo LaBarbero, is asleep in his 
arms. The two friends, and the generations in the 
middle, reside in North Pawleł, Vt. Photographed 
by Neil Rappaport. 
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The Cow in the Parlor 

By Murray Hoyt 
Photographs by Eric Borg 


Y ou may remember the old childhood 
song that featured the linę, "They 
kept the pig in the parlor." Everybody 
knows that you don't let farm animals 
into a parlor, right? 

Wrong. You let dairy cows into a milk- 
ing parlor twice a day, every day, and 
that includes Sundays and holidays if, 
that is, you have one of the morę modern 
dairy barns. And a majority of farmers in 
Vermont do. 

Many of us non-farming folk haven't 
seen the inside of a dairy barn for years. I 
know I hadn't for 30 years or so until 1 
wrote a recent article ("Animals Still Get 
Barn Calls," VL Spring, 1979), and I was 
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completely astonished at what 1 saw. 
That led to this article. I figured there 
must be a lot of people as ill-informed as I 
had been. 

I found I had entertained some pretty 
weird stereotype mental pictures of what 
milking is like today. So maybe I can lead 
you in examining dairymen and dairy 
farms in Vermont; we can learn together. 
You'11 like the dairymen I know; you'11 
like the improvements in dairy farming 
except you'11 be a little nervous at how 
much progress has been madę. 

We formed our ideas — at least I 
formed minę — by looking at a lot of 
Currier-and-Ives-type pictures from the 


1800s, very picturesque and nostalgie. 

Why haven't we changed our ideas for 
morę modern, realistic ones the way we 
do on most other subjects as progress 
takes over? Because there haven't been 
many up-to-date pictures printed. Who's 
able to take a picture of milk flowing from 
a milking machinę through a pipę into a 
huge sealed stainless Steel tank, never 
seeing the light of day throughout the 
whole trip? There isn't any milk out in the 
open where you can see it, (and drop bac- 
teria into it) the way there used to be 
when it was splashed into a pail held be- 
tween the farmer's crusty legs, with 
maybe a cat sitting to one side waiting for 
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The milking par lor in a modern dairy barn 
is a better lighted, longer, wider oersion 
of a garage grease pit. 


a spray of milk to open his mouth to. 

Hand milking disappeared first, and 
milk pails and milk cans and the first 
milking machines that were carried from 
cow to cow and plugged into a vacuum 
linę installed in the barn. Then came the 
milking parlor. That first design was im- 
proved and added to, until we have the 
automatic Systems that do the work to- 
day. The automatic Systems that you may 
not actually believe until you see one for 
yourself. 

The milking parlor is, very simply, a 
lush, better lighted, longer, wider en- 
largement of the grease pit idea in a ga- 
rage. It's a pit which gets an operator to a 


place where he can do his work standing 
comfortably. That's the basie principle. 

The operator is down in the pit area. 
He opens a gate by pushing a button and 
lets the cows in; the same number of cows 
that there are milking stations in the par¬ 
lor. They come in single file. Suppose the 
parlor has eight milking stations on each 
side, sixteen in all. They are spaced along 
each of the two long sides of the pit. (Like 
me you want to know why the cows don't 
occasionally fali into the pit? Because a 
very sturdy pipę fence pretty thoroughly 
does away with that danger.) 

The cows stand at an angle facing the 
outside wali of the parlor, but with their 
milking end, so to speak, close to the 
milking station at the edge of the pit. 

John Haggarty of Arnold's Bay Farm 
told me: "We're not nuts about having 
visitors in the parlor when we're milking; 
keeps the cows nervous. That's why we 
installed this window to make it easier 
and cleaner for visitors, after the parlor 
was originally built." 

I told you you'd like the dairymen. In 
front of each cow there is a grain feeder. 

"Some dairymen don't believe in using 
these, do all their feeding in the barn. 
Others feed just enough to keep the cow 
interested while she is being milked, 
while others feed all the grain the cow is 
to get for half a day right there while the 
milking is going on/' 

This particular milking parlor design 
where the cows stand on the bias is called 
a Herring Bonę parlor. There are other 
shapes, and of course the number of milk¬ 
ing stations is sharply limited by the 
farmer's check book and common sense. 
A parlor in Salisbury is round and the 
operator is surrounded by a circle of 
cow's rear ends. The argument in favor of 
this is that he will not need to move 
around much, and thus will save time. 
There is a diamond shaped parlor. This 
has four gates and in theory moves cows 
in and out faster. 

Each milking station has in place, down 
in the pit, an elongated Pyrex glass globe 
which will catch the milk once the milk¬ 
ing starts. It holds 65 lbs. of milk. There is 
a jointed arm on which is hung the cups 
which pulsate and with suction do the 
milking. 

Usually the operator "preps" each cow; 
washes the udder area before the milking 
starts. Automation accomplishes this 
quickly by using spray nozzles embedded 
in the floor under the place where a cow 
stands. The water in the system can be 
turned on in all these spray fixtures at 
once. All the operator has to do then is 
wipe the teats of the cows with a series of 
paper towels. 


Ted Foster of Foster Brothers Farms 
added: "Unfortunately Vermont can't use 
this innovation handily because of the 
danger of freeze-ups in Winter; even if 
freeze-ups happen infrequently, once 
would be enough, what with all those 
cement-encased pipes vulnerable. Ver- 
monters often do the job with a special 
portable hose nozzle, the kind you 
squeeze to turn on and off." 

The operator moves to the first cow and 
one at a time shoves the cups up and lets 
the machinę suck them into place. And 
the milking has started. He does this as 
rapidly as possible for the other cows. 
This putting-on-the-cups by hand is the 
only step in milking which currently does 
not lend itself to automation. But give the 
dairy industry time; they'11 find a way to 
automate that, too. 

IT1 tell you about many of the things 
that automation has madę possible. Un- 
derstand, all dairymen don't have all 
these things. Maybe they don't like cer- 
tain ones, maybe they haven't a big 
enough operation to warrant the ex- 
pense, maybe they have a large family of 
boys and don't need to save labor. But all 
farmers have a percentage of them, some 
have a large percentage, and some have 
almost complete automation. Usually that 
comes about because a new barn was to 
be built and innovations could be in¬ 
stalled then relatively cheaply. 

When the first cow stops giving milk, 
her machinę loses vacuum and the cups 
fali off and hang from the jointed arm. 
The arm swings out from under the cow, 
towards the edge of the pit out of her 
way. 

When all eight on one side have been 
released from the milking machines their 
gate opens into the return alley (either au- 
tomatically or by the operator pushing a 
button) and the cows are returned to the 
barn. The other side is then let out and 
follows. 

The gates close behind them (again au- 
tomatically or by means of a button) the 
entrance gates open and 16 morę cows 
are let in for milking. If they hang back, a 
gate behind them slowly moves up on 
them and it is equipped like an electric 
fence. If it touches a cow she gets a sting 
from the electricity. 

"After two or three days you can turn 
off the electricity in the gate," Foster said. 
"The cows always learn fast about keep- 
ing ahead of that gate." 

The entrance and exit gates are electri- 
cally operated, or operated by com- 
pressed air. The compressed-air-operated 
gates move very slowly, stop and start 
again if they meet resistance, so that no 
cow will be hurt. 
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What about the milk? It is weighed and 
released (again either manually or au- 
tomatically) and passes through a pipę to 
a receiving tank. But while it is moving 
through the pipę, it is being pre-cooled 
by a water jacket which surrounds the 
pipę. The water jacket has 65 degree well 
water flowing through it. The farmer has 
to start immediately because he has only 
one hour to put that milk, which came 
into the linę at 98 degrees, down to 40 
degrees. 

This is done by pumping the milk from 
the receiving tank (to which it has been 
brought by vacuum) into the bulk holding 
tank through a "piąte cooler" system. 
The piąte cooler system is run on the 
same principle as the water jacket. Each 
thin piąte has two parts. One part has a 
flowing sheet of milk, the other part has a 
flowing sheet of cold water. 

Meantime, what about the heat that 
was taken out of the milk? This has 
heated a lot of water. One galion of milk 
cooled from 98 degrees to forty degrees 
will produce one galion of 140 degree hot 
water. This goes into a water storage tank 
(or morę than one tank if the farmer has a 
big dairy) and is used for prepping cows, 
for heating the room where the machin- 
ery and the bulk tank are installed, for 
washing the tank and the lines after they 
have been used. Nonę of the heat is 
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wasted by most farmers, because all these 
operations demand a lot of hot water. 

The piąte cooler takes the milk down 
below 40 degrees where it has to be. The 
cooled milk is finally pumped into the 
bulk tank and the tank in turn is con- 
nected with one or morę compressors to 
hołd the Iow temperaturę the milk has at- 
tained. The milk truck comes in once a 
day, attaches a linę to the bulk tank, 
pumps the milk out and carries it to 
market. 

Never once has the milk been open to 
the air. It literally has been sealed right 
from the cow's udder into the tank truck. 
This is a far ery from the milking pails, the 
open cans (and the flies) of only a few 
decades ago. 

The cows are numbered. It has been 
proved that in a dairy of less than one 
hundred cows, the farmer can remember 
his animals quite well. Morę than a 
hundred, he needs a cow's number to re- 
fresh his memory. 

Some operators use a smali Computer 
designed for dairymen. You can give the 
cows' numbers to the Computer, and the 
Computer will give you a print-out of the 
production history of any cow for as far 
back as you want it. You can get the 


breeding history and the dates. It is no 
harder to key this information into the 
Computer bank than it is to keep it in 
notebooks. And maybe less trouble. 

Some dairymen make the numbers of 
the cows available to the Computer by 
embedding a tiny transponder in the 
shoulder of each cow, making her 
number available at all times electroni- 
cally wherever they have a Computer 
reader installed. At the grain feeder in the 
milking parlor, if a reader has been in¬ 
stalled at each milking station, the Com¬ 
puter can read the cow's number in any 
given station, get from the memory bank 
the amount of grain that cow gets at each 
feeding, and allow that much grain to 
drop down into that feed box. 

If a cow's milk has to be withheld at a 
given milking for some reason, the Com¬ 
puter can be given that cow's number 
and she can be automatically shunted 
into the hospital room from the entering 
single linę. 

And in the milking station again, the 
identification transponder can automati¬ 
cally allow the Computer to take the 
poundage of the milk given by each cow 
when the milking cups drop off. 

At Arnold's Bay Farm, one of the most 



Cows aboue are wearing a "Challenge Feeder " 
collar which automatically Controls their 
feeding. Abcroe, Francis Haggarty checks his 
3,000 galion milk storage tank with a dip stick. 

A t righ t, the ma nure s craper makes 
a return trip. 
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highly automated farms in Vermont, the 
herd is divided into four parts by produc- 
tion records. The highest producers get 
individual amounts of extra grain based 
on their record. A feeder is set up in their 
area of the barn and the cows can enter 
this feeder one at a time and get a pound 
of grain. Each cow wears around her neck 
a dial. The dial is set by the operator. 

Say it's set at six. The cow can go into 
that feeding station and get a pound of 
grain six times in a 24 hour period. If she 
goes in a seventh time, nothing comes 
down into the feeder. Or if she gets 10 
pounds, she can go in ten times and get a 
pound of grain. The eleventh time she 
goes in, she gets nothing. 

In most cases the grain fed is in addi- 
tion to the basie ration of chopped hay 
and chopped corn and smaller amounts 
of other items mixed in. Some farmers 
feed with a special feed wagon in the 
barn. Others have automatic feeding with 
the feed brought in from the silos under 
automation, and fed in a long linę in the 
middle of the barn. The Dubois farm in 
Addison feeds this way. Bernard Dubois 
showed me his installation. They have 
an auger-like installation with teeth that 
chew the feed out of the bottom of the siło 


and carry it into the barn. Feed keeps 
dropping down from above onto the 
moving auger. 

Manure, too, is something the farmers 
take care of in whatever way seems best 
to them. Some use a tractor and bucket or 
scraper blade to push it to a trough into 
which it drops and from which it is 
moved outdoors by endless belt action. 
Arnold's Bay Farm has built in scrapers, 
triangle-shaped, that look like railroad 
rails. They're pulled through the open 
barn four times each day in a V by an end¬ 
less chain running in a narrow slot in the 
floor. When they reach the place where 
the manure drops into the cross-pit, the 
triangle sides fold back against each 
other, and it's just a couple of pieces of 
Steel going back, not a scraper any morę. 
Corning down with a lot of manure ahead 
of it, it moves so slowly that it is no 
menace to cows. In fact if it touches any- 
thing solid it stops long enough to give 
the thing time to move out of the way and 
then starts on again, hardly moving. On 
that farm the manure is stored in a huge 
Harvestore manure reservoir big enough 
to hołd a Winter's manure. It is spread on 
the land just before harrowing, in liquid 
form. This is ecologically sound because it 


precludes any real run-off. 

Ted Foster of Foster Brothers in 
Middlebury, says they divide their cows, 
too, but one category is "hassel cows," 
the ones that milk slowly or in some other 
way give them a hard time. He says their 
cows wear their numbers in two places in 
case one is lost somehow. 

I said, "It seems far less personal now 
than it did when they were all named 
'Daisy' or 'Rosebud' or some such." 

"Oh, we still name some cows. We 
don't intend to, but they have charac- 
teristics. And pretty soon we're calling 
them, 'Step-and-a-half' or 'Grumpy' or 
'Hungry.' Something like that." 

I thought a lot about what I had seen. 
And it seemed to me two things stood out. 
The trend toward automation started be¬ 
cause the farmer needed to save time and 
labor. This trend, for anything I can 
foresee, will continue. 

Second, the product is vastly im- 
proved. It's cleaner, safer, doesn't sour as 
quickly. And all this automation has been 
accomplished with very little fuss and 
feathers. 

After seeing what Tve seen, Td like to 
tip my hat to all Vermont farmers. Maybe 
you'11 join me. 0 O 0 















Vegimals, madę in Vermont and loved all over, 
were dreamed up by Beverly Red and company , 


Freemountain Toys 


By Julie Parsons 
Photographs 

by Clemens Kalischer 
and Suzanne Opton 


A sk a Vermonter what she does for 
l a living and if she says she makes 
broccoli smile, or gives peas personality, 
you may laugh . . . but believe it! Forty 
women from St. Albans to Rutland per- 
form this kind of magie every day and 
they do it all at home. 

These are the women who make the 
Vegimals, those one-of-a-kind stuffed 
creatures who madę their debut four 
years ago as cuddly fruits and vegetables. 
Their smiling faces and hidden delights 
won them instant recognition and sińce 
then, their talented creator, a Bennington 


graduate from Ohio, has had equal suc- 
cess with non-food toys. Her name is 
Beverly Freemountain Red. 

She's madę "Red Man" what he is to- 
day. He's a much-requested rascal — an 
indubitably desirable doli — who sports a 
nubbly-wool vest. One of his pals is the 
other heartthrob of the linę, a bear named 
"Emil," who wears his heart in his pock- 
et. And, perhaps the most dazzling is 
the daisy — named "Daisy" — with love 
enough to go around its replaceable pet- i 
ais. 

It's easy to see why Yegimals have 
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been noticed and admired. They've got 
character. Roly-poly peas bounce out of 
a zip-up pod. A pyramid has a removable 
section which, when removed, reveals a 
hand-embroidered mummy. A blue-eyed 
banana waits behind a zippered peel. 
They are toys within toys and a delight 
for the curious at any age. 

It's my first visit to the Vegimill in Bris¬ 
tol and my first encounter with a Vegi- 
mal. Tve just inspected a velour Container 
of sardines. I hołd a daisy (my instant 


that — a mili. The magie comes from 
within. Musie and chatter accompany 
chores and home workers arrive with 
finished toys and bits of gossip. Ten 
full-time Vegimillians are busy packing 
toys for shipping, cutting fabric, mailing 
brochures and carrying on the business of 
selling toys to suppliers nationwide. 
Messages with little bells attached come 
down a chute and it wouldn't seem odd 
to hear Vegimals whispering to each 
other as you pass by. "Sometimes," 
muses Beverly, "I think this place is 


make-believe." About six flights above it 
all is a glassed-in loft where Ms. Red 
oversees her kingdom of velour cauli- 
flowers and watermelons and all her 
other whimsical toys, and looks out 
toward the futurę. 

"Sometimes Tm ahead of my time," 
she tells me, referring to her planet toys, 
Earth and Saturn, which were madę be- 
fore "Star Wars." They didn't sell and 
were discontinued. But the pyramid toy 
which preceded renewed interest in the 
King Tut traveling exhibit was a huge 




Edna Lattrell and her daughter-in-law ]oan love 
their work making Vegimals and don't mind the 
extra income it brings in. Below is pictured Beuerly 
Red and company. 


favorite) in one arm and from the other a 
classy carrot eyes my pen. I spot a squash 
... a butternut in winter clothes. Beverly 
Red is pulling something out of a carton. 
"See?" she exclaims. "Every kid should 
have one of these." Having been that un- 
equivocal, she puts on one of her newer 
items, a baseball cap with wings. 

Soon after my visit these caps with 
horns, feelers or wings, ascend to the 
heights of popularity and profit. It seems 
that just about every kid does have one. 

Now, one can hardly imagine what 
Beverly Red, with her spunky braids and 
elfish innocence, will come up with next. 
As for her present success— these winged 
hats especially, she sums up her surpris- 
ing success simply like this: "I can't believe 
that no one's thought of this before!" 

From the outside, the Mili where Veg- 
imals get dreamed up appears to be just 










success. Though most of the toys have 
brought financial rewards, Beverly States: 
'Tm not in business just to make money, 
but to make morę original, nice things. I 
don't want to start selling things that 
have already been madę." 

Last year 60,000 Vegimals were sold. 
Originally there was no competition but 
it's unavoidable now. So is imitation — to 
the point of plagiarism. Though the Veg- 
imals are patented, near carbon copies of 
the toys have found their way to the mar- 
ketplace. Beverly does not view this 
non-coincidence as flattery. "People 
think my toys are expensive (the sardines 
are $20) and they'11 buy the cheaper ver- 
sion of any product just to save money. It 
hurts the economy. People want jobs but 
are undersold by goods madę in the 
Orient. My toys are madę in America and 
they're nicer." Her workers, she adds, 
"really care." They do, and they also 
think the toys are madę so well that their 
grandchildren will be playing with the 


rot legs and leaves is as important as the 
person who puts noses on corn. Marty II- 
lick, production coordinator at the mili, 
points out that, "Beverly often asks her 
workers if they like what they do, or if 
they'd rather work on something else." 

If a machinę sewer in Bristol stitches 
daisy petals, then a Starksboro stuffer 
might apply the finał handiwork. It's an 
assembly linę that spans streets, towns 
and even counties. 

The division of labor is also arranged by 
a toy's popularity. When the baseball 
caps caught on they went faster than 
skateboards and everyone who wasn't 
sewing wings was stuffing them. 

When rush orders aren't being filled, 
the homeworkers arrange their own 
schedules. The money they earn equals 
the time they devote to work and they set 
their own limits and goals. 

This flexible work style is what makes 
the cottage industry appealing. Travel is 
limited to just Bristol and back for pick-up 


up with. Ali the things are so different." 
Joan also stuffs broccoli and there's 
enough fiberfill in her sewing room to 
stuff a Vegimonster! 

Joan's mother-in-law, Mrs. Edna Lat- 
trell from Bristol, not only loves her work 
as a daisy stitcher, but finds that it sup- 
plements her monthly social security very 
nicely. She may not work with whip- 
snapping speed, she says, "but it makes 
me feel better than sittin' and lookin.' I 
used to crochet, knit, and did home sew¬ 
ing for the people in the village for 50 
years." And after raising six children, she 
has thoroughly mastered the virtue of 
patience. 

For the younger women with pre- 
schoolers, making Vegimals means a job 
without spending money on day care. It's 
therapy, too. Handicapped workers earn 
money and self-respect as they create 
Vegimals and, those temporarily laid up 
find that piecework does a lot to brighten 
convalescence. Judy Heisler, who broke 



same Vegimals their pre-schoolers have 
now. 

While the toys are unique, the business 
thrives on tradition. Aptly named "Free- 
mountain Toys," this Vermont-based 
operation has helped re-establish the 
once-common cottage industry and has 
given the better of both worlds to its 
workers. 

Bristol is the perfect location for the 
mili (known as "Vegimill"). Former 
seamstresses for ladies' apparel in nearby 
Middlebury provide a wealth of local tal¬ 
ent. 

To make the toys takes skill and pa¬ 
tience. Their vivid velour exteriors must 
be sewn without the aid of pins; then 
stuffed and hand-stitched. Each step is as 
vital as the next. Someone who sews car- 


and delivery of goods and once a week, 
the Vegimal van meets the Burlington-St. 
Albans workers in a shopping center 
parking lot. 

It was there that I met Prem Tetrault 
and learned that she was Beverly's first 
worker. She sews by hand and with a 1V2 
year-old baby girl and a three-year-old 
son at home, she was able to sew forty 
dozen peas a week. Not tiring of it is one 
thing, but can she really mean it when 
she says, "I would be happy doing this 
forever!" One girl told me she would 
even work for nothing, but asked me not 
to reveal her name. I won't. 

Joan Lattrell, a Monkton seamstress, 
simply likes to be creative. "Sewing is my 
first love," she confesses, "you put the 
pieces together and see what you come 


Beuerly Red is surrounded by Sal es Manager Terry 
Dinnan and Finance Director David Dobson in 
front of Bristol headquarters. 


her leg in a recent auto accident, says 
gratefully, "making Vegimals was the 
best thing I could have done. I really 
would have gone stir-crazy if I had to just 
sit at home." A neighbor would bring the 
work to Judy's house and they would 
spend mornings sewing. It got conta- 
gious. Now all the neighbors— Michelle, 
Monique, Bonita and Judy — sit and sew. 
Talk makes the work go faster. So does 
coffee, television and old Elvis Presley 
records. 

Although the women work with no di- 
rect supervision, the finished products 
are carefully scrutinized. Back at the mili, 
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new Vegimals get their noses yanked, 
their arms twisted and their seams care- 
fully surveyed. When a Vegimal has 
passed the toy test, the inspector's name 
goes on its tag. 

The toys are so safe and well-designed 
that they received the PACT Award (by 
the Public Coalition on Toys) for 
humanizing play experience with non- 
violent, non-sexist toys. 

To the home sewers who make the 
toys, their own creations are, without 
question, the best of the crop. Maybe not 
too many folks outside the Starksboro Vil- 
lage have heard of Bonita Bedard, but she 
loves the idea that thousands of miles 
away a child is curling up with a velour 
cauliflower or with a plump, tempting 
tomato that borę her name on its tag. Free 
Mountain toys — that host of huggable 
playthings designed to make you smile — 
are flooding the country. For them, 
"madę in Vermont" should read, "madę 
happily in Yermont." c 
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One man doing the 
work of one man 

Briteway Window Service 

Wńtten and 

photographed by Marjorie Ryerson 


//nnHis brush cost $40," Dick Gates 
X said as he dangled perilously on 
the edge of a 10-inch ledge, 30 feet above 
the rocky waters of the North Branch 
River in Montpelier. "So I hang onto it 
when Tm up here." He grinned. "Being a 
Scot, I don't want to lose my equipment." 

His foamy brush, strapped onto the 
end of a long pole, just reached to the top 
corners of a dirty shop window. Dick 
continued the conversation as he 
scrubbed. He told me he had cleaned that 
same window in mid-winter, with his 
feet gripped into the snów. 

'Tli stand on snów," he assured me. 
"But if it's icy, too, I won't do it." 

Watching him work, with his distinc- 
tive assurance and ease, in a place even 
daredevil children would fear to climb, I 
doubted that he would reject many chal- 
lenges, of any kind, in his life or job. 

"Nobody pays morę for high risk Win¬ 
dows than for regular Windows," Dick 
smiled. "How about coal miners? That's 
high risk work. Do they get enough pay?" 

Dick began to sing, quietly, a Peter, 
Paul and Mary song. He became ab- 
sorbed in the work and the song. The 
window was soon covered with foaming 
swirls. Dick lowered the pole, removed 
the brush, and attached a rubber 
squeegee. Once again, he began at the 
top, carefully pulling the soap and dirt 
down and off the window in sections. 
When the whole surface sparkled, Dick 
pulled a rag from his pocket and wiped 
the remaining water from the smali win- 
dowsill. 

As we moved on to the next storę, Dick 
began to talk about his childhood. 

"I was born in Lebanon, New Hamp- 
shire," he said, "but both my parents are 
Vermonters, and my whole family lived 
on my Grandfather's farm in Vermont 
when I was growing up. My wife and her 
family come from Vermont, too. There's 
no way Tli acknowledge being anything 
but a through-and-through Vermonter." 

Dick's mind holds vivid memories of 
his whole life. He swiftly moves back and 
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forth from past to present, mentioning 
events, family, interests, and his philoso- 
phy of living. He shows his delight in liv- 
ing, his joy in conversation, in his life, 
and his work. 

"I like working for myself," he told me 
each time I talked with him. 

Two years ago, Dick was selling 
household merchandise and a while be- 
fore that he ran a smali restaurant. But he 
wasn't fully satisfied with the jobs he 
had, and so thought about what exactly 
he did want from a job. His list of needs 
included a job able to support his family, 
a job with mobility and with lots of con- 
tact with a variety of people. If possible, 
he also wanted to be out of doors as much 
as any job could allow. Somehow wash- 
ing Windows just seemed a good idea, 
and it met all his needs. 

Dick charted out a route between White 
River Junction (his home) and Burlington. 
(He even quietly confessed to me that he 
occasionally slips over the border to wash 
some New Hampshire Windows.) He 
began by going from storę to storę, per- 
suading owners that they needed to have 
bright, elear Windows on a regular basis. 
As soon as enough Stores said yes, Dick 
invested in a pole, a brush, a bucket, a 
squeegee, and two ladders. It wasn't long 
before storę owners were contacting him. 
He also has been approached by people 
who, after watching him work, asked if 
they couldn't work with him as a partner 
or assistant. He always says no. Being re- 
sponsible only for himself is important to 
Dick Gates. 

Responsibility for others, though, is 
something Dick knows well in his per- 
sonal life. In the eighteen years he and his 



Dick Gates works alone, and likes it that way. 
Sometimes one of his daughters will accompany him 
on a day's work but mostly he is a soloist. 

And a uirtuoso performer. 
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wife Anna have been married, they have 
produced seven daughters. 

"And do you know," Dick told me, "I 
delivered Beth myself!" 

His daughters often accompany their 
father on his job. 

"The first ladder Heather ever 
climbed," Dick boasted, "was to a second 
story window on a brick colonial home in 
Bethel." 

He paused and smiled at the memory, 
the scrub brush in his hand dripping from 
a fresh dip into the bucket, and said, "My 
business is a family business." He 
winked at Beth, who sat on a nearby 
doorstep watching him. 

A week later, when I met Dick in 
Bethel, a different flaxen-haired daughter 
was with him. 

"This is Rebeccah," he said, with a hug 
of her shoulders. "She's a bonnie lassie." 
He laughed, "Tve got my own elan. I 
could cali them by other group Identifica¬ 
tion names, but nothing else is Scottish 
enough." 

Gates and one daughter pose in front of 
Fox Stand in Royalton, an historie site which 
he just window-cleaned. Left, he's working 
on Montpelier's Main Street. 


His daughters share their father's love 
of the out of doors, and all seven of them 
are in 4-H. 

"My dream," Dick told me, "is to buy 
some land and build, with my own 
hands, a log house with a fireplace for my 
family." 

Grandfather Arthur Maynard's farm, 
where Dick grew up, was in the Hur- 
ricane Hill area of Hartford township. He 
attended the one room school house 
nearby. From a childhood of sharing in 
work and farm responsibilities, Dick has 
learned his no-nonsense business ap- 
proach. His customers are all on an im- 
mediate cash basis. 

"Did I tell you about my wife's grand¬ 
father?" he asked. "Gerald Allbee? He 
taught school while he was still in school 
himself. He ended up in the State legisla- 
ture." 

Dick loaded the ladders on his car, and 
stood holding his life's work equipment 
in one hand. When I commented on the 
compactness of his business, Dick 
laughed. 

"Yes, it's a portable business," Dick re- 
plied, "justlike me. I'm portable. I like to be 
able to pick up and move. There are acres of 
glass waiting out there for me." 




























The studio is in a barn, 

the atmosphere Iow key and the quality, high. 

Phik> Records 

By Maggie Payne 
Photogrnphs by Eric Borg 
and Marion Ettlinger 


T hey even have an unusual name: 

Philo, the Greek word for love. Philo 
Records stands in the shadow of Mount 
Philo and they take both their name and 
their logo — green mountains rising into 
a blue Vermont sky — from these sur- 
roundings. Philo is a genial unpreten- 
tious enterprise in an industry hardly 
noted for its compassion. At Philo's re- 
cording studio the same care goes into the 
smallest projects — the 50 albums to 
commemorate the death of a family 
musician, the 400 records for the church 
group in Orwell, Vermont — as it does 
into albums released for a national and in- 
ternational market. 

Bill Schubart and Michael Couture, 
who founded Philo, grew up in Stowe, 


listening to musie of all kinds, from the 
folk songs of Burl Ives and Josh White to 
Marian Anderson, the Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet, and Franz Joseph Haydn. In 1969, 
when the two got together to start a busi¬ 
ness, Bill Schubart was teaching French 
in Bristol and had been recording semi- 
professionally for some time, while his 
half-brother, Michael Couture, had been 
the lead singer in a band at the University 
of Vermont that went through a series of 
names and was last known as "Public and 
Formal Gathering." That same year they 
stumbled across their first big find — an 
old barn which they transformed into an 
effective recording studio. 

"The Barn," which is their name for the 
studio, very nearly didn't exist. In 1969, 


when Schubart — who is seldom ad- 
dressed by anything other than Bill — 
was looking for a house, the real estate 
agent showed him everything except 
what he was looking for. Finally, 
exhausted and disheartened, he was 
about to give up when someone said to 
the agent, "Show him Tenney's barn in 
Charlotte." The agent did and Bill bought 
it that night. 

From the outside, "The Barn" looks 
very much as it always has, with weath- 
ered grey-brown shingle and a siło. Only 
the large glass Windows suggest that hay 
and grain are no longer stored inside. The 
studio itself is on the second floor — one 
with a stained wood floor and white walls 
which rise into a mansard roof. Adjoining 
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the studio on this level, are Bill's office, a 
kitchen, an observation balcony, and a 
dining ell. 

Bill and Michael do not make all their 
recordings in the studio. Some albums 
are recorded live in concert, others in 
morę unlikely locations. In the case of the 
Orwell church group album, Philo sound 
engineers packed up their equipment and 
recorded an album inside the Orwell 
Congregational Church. The Church 
group planned to use the money gener- 
ated by the record's sales to do some 
painting and rewiring. Few studios 
would agree to fili an order as smali as the 
Orwell group's 400 albums. But it was the 
kind of project Philo hopes to continue to 
undertake. "We don't want the studio 
ever to become one that can't service the 
needs of Vermonters," says Bill. 

Philo Records had always intrigued 
me. I spent four Summers working at a 


smali radio station oriented toward folk 
and jazz, and I was excited by the oppor- 
tunity to spend some time in North Fer- 
risburg. I first visited Philo in the Fali, 
when the leaves were muted, just past 
peak, and found the Barn down miles of 
dirt road, surrounded by bleached corn- 
stalks. Roads around Philo wander for 
miles past white clapboard or brick farm- 
houses. Two of the three ways I discov- 
ered which eventually lead to Philo en- 
sure one passes over the wooden planks 
of a covered bridge, and the third route 
affords a spectacular view of Lakę 
Champlain against the Adirondack 
mountains. I stopped to ask directions 
several times. Inquisitive dogs ran out to 
greet me and people kindly set me back 
on the right road. But I might never have 
found Philo at all if a farmer washing the 
family car in his driveway hadn't told me 
to look for a red caboose. And there it 


was, sitting on top of a ridge next to the 
Barn. Philo folk artist Utah Phillips dis- 
covered the caboose in a St. Albans rail- 
road yard and had it towed to Burlington. 
Philo hired the Scott Crane Company to 
bring it the rest of the way. 

Philo's very isolation is one of its 
greatest assets. Most recording studios 
spend millions soundproofing their 
studios and are still troubled by subways, 
jets, and radio interference. This kind of 
ambient noise is Iow or non-existent in 
North Ferrisburg. Philo's biggest problem 
is a stray chainsaw. And instead of walk- 
ing out onto a hot dirty Street, artists here 
take time out for a swim or a tour on cross 
country skis. So when asked, "How can 
you run a recording studio in North Fer¬ 
risburg, Vermont?" Bill replies, "Easily." 

Louis Beaudoin and his family of tal- 
ented fiddlers have been recording their 
French Canadian fiddle tunes sińce Philo 
first began producing albums. When he's 
not playing, Louis runs Beaudoin's 
Radiator Repair Shop in Burlington. Like 
so many other Philo artists, the Beau- 
doins have become Bill and MichaeLs 
close friends. "He's just like one of the 
family," Louis said of Bill as he sat in his 
kitchen holding the youngest of his ten 
grandchildren on his knee. A man in his 
middle fifties with grey hair and Steel 
rimmed glasses, Louis began learning 
traditional Quebecois melodies from his 
father at 14 or 15. Both his parents were 
born in Ste Emelie de-l'-Energie, a village 
in the Laurentians north of Montreal, and 
like many other French Canadians they 
emigrated to New England. French tra- 
ditions linger on in many Vermont 
households and French is still spoken in 
the Beaudoin home. Many families con¬ 
tinue as the Beaudoins do, to gather to- 
gether at the paternal house on "Le Jour 
de l'An," or New Year's Day. Louis says 
of Bill and Michael, "Every year they're 
welcome. We feel they're part of us." It is 
a day of feasting, dancing, singing, 
fiddling, and rejoicing. 

Louis was discovered by the recording 
industry at the oldest of Vermont's 
fiddler's meets, the one held every Sum- 
mer at Craftsbury Common. Organized 
by the New England Fiddler's Associa- 
tion in 1966, Craftsbury grows morę 
popular with contestants and spectators 
every year. Philo produced an album 
which featured Louis, other members of 
his family, and Rod Fuller from St. 
Johnsbury who plays an instrument 
called the "bones." The bones are in fact 
just exactly that — beef ribs held between 
the fingers and clacked together making a 
sound like that of castanets. Louis gener- 
ally selects the songs on an album, choos- 
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ing what he calls, "something really au- 
thentic — old time fiddling — things you 
don't hear every day." Of the people at 
Philo Louis says: "They have so much 
patience in everything they undertake. 
You never hear them complain about 
anyone." 

The most commercially successful of 
the Philo recording artists, Mary McCas- 
lin, comes from the other side of America, 
but like Louis Beaudoin, she has her roots 
in the folk tradition. A complex and 
fiercely independent woman, who writes 
most of her own songs and Controls all 
aspects of production herself. Mary is, ac- 
cording to Bill "just beginning to feel the 
excitement of a career starting to take 
off." Mary's novel guitar tunings and 
evocative songs do for her listeners what 
Mary says the western ballads of her 
childhood did for her. 'They painted 
beautiful pictures — the tawny colored 
prairie, windy nights, and jagged bad- 
lands." Her third album on the Philo 
label, "Old Friends," sold over 35,000 
copies, a large number for an artist on a 
smali label like Philo and certainly large 
enough to generate some interest from 
the major recording companies. Other art¬ 
ists, with varying degrees of success, have 
madę their names known through Philo. 

Widely respected in the musie industry 
for the quality of its projects, Philo is 
morę likely to help an unknown artist re- 
cord an album than are larger companies. 
Quality and integrity are the key factors 
in any decision Bill and Michael make on 
whether or not to risk producing a new 
artist. Philo is looking for musicians who 
are doing morę than just playing to a 
market. "We're looking for ones doing 
something they believe in," says Bill, 
leaning back in his chair, "We want 
people with elear vision who can prove it 
to us." Philo gives even beginning artists 
great creative control, or what Bill simply 
calls, "the freedom they deserve." Philo 
seeks artists who are committed to a mu¬ 
sical career and who have the talent to 
sustain that career. Good management is 
important and the quality of the perform¬ 
ance must match the quality of recorded 
materiał. 

"We never book an act without hearing 
them live in performance," says Michael. 
And Philo is not interested in signing 
prima donnas. Musicians who meet their 
criteria might find themselves issued on 
Philo or Fretless, the vanity label desig- 
nating a cooperative venture between 
Philo and a new artist. Some Vermont 
groups have done just that. Among them 
is the bluegrass band Banjo Dan and the 
Mid-Nite Plowboys, whose musie is 
strongly rooted in the Appalachian 


mountains and whose members play the 
banjo, mandolin, guitar, bass, and viola 
da gamba. 

Philo is producing some of the most 
talented and original folk artists in the 
country. Folk musie is a natural choice for 
a smali label; the musie is mainly acoustic, 
that is, not electric, and production costs 
can be kept Iow. Philo is now trying to di- 
versify. In the next few years, Bill and 
Michael say they want to be producing 
major international talent in the fields of 
popular musie, jazz, country, folk, and 
classical musie. They must now decide 
how to achieve that goal and keep both 
their artistic freedom and their integrity. 
Philo wants to be significant internation- 
ally while maintaining its committment to 
local talent and to preserving some of 
America's musical heritage. 

The company will continue to produce 
artists who may never sell large numbers 


of records but whose work is of such high 
quality that the public should be exposed 
to it — artists like Ted Ashlaw, whose 
album, "Adirondack Woods Singer" is a 
collection of songs from northern New 
York State, sung over the years from 
memory in homes, bunkhouses, and bar- 
rooms, by a lumberman born in the early 
1900s. "Sometimes," says Bill, "some¬ 
thing is so good or so important it has to 
happen." If any smali recording company 
can tum rising costs and all the attendant 
problems of the musie industry to their 
own advantage, the people at Philo with 
their good-natured determination, sense 
of humor, technical expertise, and canny 
sense of the market, will find a way. Bill 
really meant every word when he said: 
"We're going to control the business. We 
travel, but this is our home and part of 
that is being able to do work for 
neighbors." <jcf> 


Louis Beaudoin and family (aberoe) 
are part of the family at Philo. Bill 
Schubart and Michael Couture (at the 
control panel) hołd the family together. 
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On the 

Third of October 

Written and photographed by Ed Mahanna 


A long about mid-September, I 
jl \ begin to plan and prepare for battle 
on the Fali foliage front in Vermont. This 
means a constant alert to the weather 
forecasts, checking and cleaning camera 
equipment, and making certain I have an 
ample supply of color film. 

The invasion datę can be any time 
during the first two weeks in October. 
However, in my particular situation, I 
have two distinct problems confronting 
me before entering the fray. First, my 
permanent base of operations is the 
Berkshire Hills of Western 


Massachusetts. Second, most of my 
favorite Fali foliage scenes in Vermont are 
located nearly two hundred miles north 
of the Massachusetts linę. My foliage 
peak comes early; on the third day of 
October, I think all factors will combine 
for a near-perfect naturę show. 

Our local weather forecaster predicted 
a beautiful sunny day for Western 
Massachusetts and Vermont. Everything 
was in readiness. On the morning of 
October 3rd, I arose at five a.m., fortified 
myself with a hearty breakfast, and madę 
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certain that my trusty little car (thirty 
miles per galion) contained all the 
necessary personal and photographic 
equipment. I set my course due north in 
early morning darkness. As I approached 
the Massachusetts-Vermont border the 
first rays of daylight appeared on the 
horizon, and I was treated to the 
spectacle of a beautiful Fali sunrise. As I 
continued my trip into the Green 
Mountains, it was quite evident that this 
was destined to be an ideał day for color 


photography, cool and crisp with an 
azure blue sky, and a few white fluffy 
clouds hovering in the background. On 
the way to my ultimate destination of 
East Topsham, I stopped long enough to 
capture on film the scenie West 
Dummerston covered bridge. 

While sitting on the steps of Miller's 
General Storę in East Topsham enjoying 
my lunch (a seasoned veteran always 
provides for himself in advance while 
roaming the hinterlands of Yermont, and I 


have 72 years of seasoning), four very 
nice ladies approached me for directions 
and information about the immediate 
area. Retired school teachers from 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, enjoying a Fali 
foliage tour of Vermont they told me. I 
directed them to a spot where they could 
photograph the picture posteard village 
of East Topsham. It was time to move on, 
so I invited the ladies to follow me to East 
Corinth, Waits River, and East Orange. 
The ladies were very appreciative. We 
finally parted and I headed north to the 
villages of Groton, South Peacham, 
Peacham and Barnet. In South Peacham I 
captured some of the most beautiful color 
of the day. Yet, when I drove a few miles 
further on to Peacham, it was quite 
apparent that the foliage in that area had 
peaked. This fact changed my plans and 
strategy, so I decided to work my way 
toward Woodstock, my base of 
operations in Vermont. On my drive 
south I encountered several appealing 
scenes which were duły recorded on film. 
It was dusk by the time I reached 
Woodstock. 

I had clocked 370 miles sińce leaving 
home in Lenox, Massachusetts early that 
morning. An extremely rewarding day. A 
joyous and fruitful expedition. a 
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A HE SEASON STARTS BEFORE 
its predecessor exits. Autumn changes happen while Summer still seems 
prevalent and strong. A leaf turns. A chill descends. A shawl is needed. 
And another leaf changes. Iced tea and lemonade lose most of their attrac- 
tion and hot cocoa or warm apple cider seem to be very good ideas. Au¬ 
tumn changes the way we care for ourselves: it makes us humble; it makes 
us grateful. 


Photographs are taken from ńght, clockwise, by Joseph A. DiChello, 
George A. Robinson, Marjońe Ryerson in Peacham, 
and R. J. Alzner on Grafion s town green. 


















^JlTIMATELY, THE AUTUMN 
changes overwhelm us in Vermont. We watch the leaves expire in 
their peak of color, watch the mountains glaze and cornstalks 
gazę at a darkening sky. Autumn changes almost everything, but 
in the change is offered the most promising of messages: the 
circle will be unbroken. Vermont’s Autumn Changes will occur 
again, next year. co? 

Photographs by Michael McDermott (aboue) and Paul Boisuert in Pittsford. 
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Lookiny down 
on Iźrmont, lonindy 


I 've occasionally found myself laps- 
ing into a misconception — a smug de- 
lusion that makes me believe, for at least 
a moment, that I know Vermont rather 
well. Fil drive down a particulary un- 
traveled dirt road, see especially familiar 
sights, wave to friends, and assume that 
I've got Vermont all figured out. 

And I feel like I should. After all, I was 
born here. With the exception of two 
years abroad, I've lived my 20 years in 
Vermont. I have reason for feeling like I 
can be on a first name basis with the State. 


By Catharine Holmes Findiesen 
Photographs by Suzanne Opton 


But every so often — often enough to 
keep me in my place — something will 
happen that lets me know that Vermont 
still has much to show me. There's much 
morę to explore and to discover. This 
place has not begun to devulge all its se- 
crets. 

My father recently showed me how lit- 
tle I knew when he helped buckie me into 
the passenger seat of his 1947 Champ 
airplane last Autumn. I knew from the 
moment we touched off that I was in for a 
subtle awakening. 


I should say something about my fa- 
ther's piane. It's a deceptively simple 
craft, tandem seating, no doors, and an 
instrument panel that looks as if it could 
belong to a reasonably priced sports car. 
When I looked over Dad's shoulder, I 
could see how he maneuvered the piane: 
it was done with a single, but vital stick. 
Watching his careful pre-flight instru¬ 
ment check, though, I knew this craft was 
in capable hands. 

We rolled down the runway, rumbling 
and then cruising and bouncing to the 
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'From the Air, all secrets are open. Fields that 
pretended to be tucked away on back roads were 
elear and distinct from above .' 


end of the airstrip when the sky took over 
and so did the incredible sensation of 
fłight. 

The apple trees which lined the runway 
dropped away below. As we soared 
heavenward, it seemed as if the entire 
landscape had been planned from above. 
Fences and stone walls were stitches 
which laced fields and forests together. 
Pastureland was grouped by the forms it 
encompassed: paved roads and dirt roads 
embracing and confining. 

I looked at fields that I had always 
thought, from my grounded perspective, 
were my secrets. But from the air, the se- 

















crets were open. The fields that had pre- 
tended to be tucked away on back roads 
were elear and distinct from above. And 
no two were alike — each was indi- 
vidualized by boundary and texture and 
growth. Some were sprinkled with live- 
stock and others with hay wagons, or 
giant rocks, or golden trees. An apple or- 
chard looked as if it had been designed 
with an aerial perspective in mind, so 
symmetrical were its rows. 

I didn't say anything to my father — 
and couldn't have if I wanted to: he could 
not have heard me above the engine. But 
the wind spoke very nicely for me. And 
Dad understood. When I spotted a town 
below and off to the right, he had either 
been reading my thoughts or sharing 
them. He banked the aireraft smoothly 




and we chased a river that ran around 
town. 

Another pattern: the narrow mirror of 
the river became embroidered with the 
orange-lace reflection of trees, accented 
here and there by saffron-colored birch 
boughs. How ironie, I thought, that na¬ 
turę^ intricate design seems almost pre- 
tentious. 

The next community we flew over had 
taken advantage of the river as a source of 
power. But the homes were quite differ- 
ent from the white clapboard ones we 
had left just moments before. Beavers, 
using sticks and mud and felled trees, 
had created a series of ponds, drowning 
the bordering woods. Dying spikes 
poked up from algae-covered waters. I 
remembered how eerie this village looked 


from the earth, but from the sky it was a 
beautiful work of abstract art. 

As we approached the foothills of the 
Green Mountains, the air cooled and I 
could see my breath. The mountains 
could sense the chill too, for their tops 
were tipped with frost. Autumn ends 
early here. The blazing colors at their base 
were predestined to fade soon. 

So this is my Vermont, I thought. How 
little of it I had known from that previous 
perspective — feet planted firmly. I 
tapped Dad's shoulder and when he 
turned around to see what I had in mind, 

I thanked him with the appropriate ges- 
ture. Everything is much clearer now I 
said, pointing my thumb up. I thought 
you would like it from here, he answered 
with the same gesture. 
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FULL-TIME YERMONTER 


J. DUNCAN CAMPBELL 


Illustrations 

Who Can Say 'No' by ,he m,hor 

to Kids and Puppies? 



U' 


|"p this way the kids may 
or may not be as important as 
the working dogs. Border Collie 
puppies, for instance, are not 
always just for show, or for fun and 
games. I was driving up Route 7 
one early morning and was met by 
a road-wide phalanx of cows. 

As I waited I kept looking for the 
boy. But there was no boy, only the 
little, busy dog. I watched with 
amusement and a touch of awe as he neatly turned them all into 
a field about 100 feet down the road. 

Retrievers are expected to bring back ducks. Hounds must 
have good noses — what else are hounds for, pray tell? 

But when humans and puppies are smali, we do tolerate a 
minimal amount of sheer play. 

If you had been nearby, you might have walked down the 
lane to our house to join us on the lawn on the Autumn day 
when a neighbor's special puppy unexpectedly came to see us. 

Admittedly Tm putty in the paws of a puppy — any puppy. 
But when I first saw Yogi I was utterly undone. I knew who he 
must be because we had heard about him, but I had no idea 
about the out-sized feet of a young blue tick hound. 

You could have sat in lawn chairs and watched a marvelous 
meeting of two Yermonters. Gregory — aged a year and a half 



— discovered that his mother was crooning over something in 
her lap. He got quite jealous. 

So she put the puppy on the grass and Gregory crawled 
around to investigate. He explored the puppy's ear. "Mmm, 
nice and soft and pliable." Next it was the nose. "Aha. Wet and 
cold." 

Finally you would have had a hard time not smiling, as the 
baby, with diaper askew, tried the puppy's patience to the ut- 
most by crawling back and forth across him, and then adminis- 
tering the Coup de Grace by sitting on the poor dog's head. 
Without, of course, even a whimper from the victim. 

I thought at the time that, after all, young animals spend their 
early lives being crawled over, sat on, and smothered by their 
siblings; that's merely the natural State of things. 

On that relaxed afternoon there wasn't a cloud in the sky, the 
nearest traffic was safely off behind trees on all sides, and when 
the neighbor called on the telephone we assured him that Yogi 
was with us and we'd bring him home sometime. 

At that point Yogi was not quite as big as Gregory. But a few 
months later the dog was three times as big as the baby. Still 
later when Yogi was fuli grown I would occasionally walk past 
his doghouse out behind the neighbor's garage. As he heard me 
coming Yogi would go into an earthshaking wiggle of pleasure, 
leaping on the end of his chain. I quickly learned to plot exactly 
how close I dared to approach, by noting the edge of the 
swept-clear arc in the weeds. To save the front of my clothes Td 
wait till the great dog was rearing in the air toward me, and 
would quickly grab both his front wrists, then put his paws on 
my shoulders, and carefully tilt one ear to be washed. 

Many city people have looked around, here in Vermont, and 
said to me, "This is a dog paradise." By and large it is true. We 
have our problems with packs of unlicensed dogs, and there are 
plenty of house pets in the towns and smali cities (we don't have 
a big city) but most dogs have a wonderful life here. All year 
round we see them on our property, usually in pairs, gamboling 
and cavorting. 

I used to be frightened of some of them, particularly another 
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neighbor's big black monster that would bark loudly at me 
whenever he came to inspect the garbage on our compost pile. 
When I diffidently mentioned it to the owner he laughed and 
said, "Dunc, he's an old sweetie pie. Just speak to him first." 
Now when the old warrior comes by I say cordially, "Weil, 
hello. How are you?" He instantly lowers his head, trots right 
up to me to be patted a bit, then says plainly: "Weil, enough of 
that, business is business," and moves off to see if we've left 
him anything interesting to eat. 

A gorgeous yellow retriever stopped by one day when I was 
working alongside the driveway. We had converse for a bit, 
and he was so impressive that I worried about him and madę a 
notę of the telephone number on his collar. After he left I called 
the number. They lived five miles away. They thanked me for 
being concerned and said, "Oh, he'll be home to supper." 

We cali the scruffy little black poodle at the head of the other 
driveway "The Griffin." He's covered with festoons of matted 


dirt, and is obnoxious when he chases the front wheels of the 
car so dangerously close. But he's so fuli of life and fun and 
bounce! Tm not surę they ever let him in the house, but he obvi- 
ously doesn't care. 

The mournful howl of the tali white and tan setter across Rice 
Lane greets me if I walk out of our wetland onto the road, but 
he's really perfectly happy about it — that's just his necessary 
tonę of howl, as a greeting. 

Once in a while, though, I sense something, and glimpse a 
big German Shepherd-type Crossing our dam in that cruelly 
punishing, so-swift, Iow lope, covering ground — man, really 
covering ground. I shiver just a little bit. I wouldnT want to be a 
deer. 

But then a couple of laughing spaniels appear, hot and dirty 
with their coats fuli of burrs, tongues lolling. Into the water they 
wadę, immediately lying down. Where could they possibly 
rather be, on a warm Fali afternoon? Or I? c 
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Keep Track of Your I 


YERMONT LIFE CALENDARS 


The 1980 Wall Calendar and En¬ 
gagement Book begin the decade by 
showing Vermont at its most beauti- 
ful, most tranquil, most stunning and 
most reassuring self. There is a feel- 
ing that emanates from the wali on 
which the Vermont Life calendar is 
hung and a definite statement is 
madę by the desk on which the en¬ 
gagement book sits. The feeling and 
statement have to do with home. 
Send for your calendars and send 
others to those you love, today. 


The Wall Calendar costs $2.50 and the Engagement 
Book is $3.50. Add 75 cents each, for shipping and 
handling. Shipping a cjuantity of four or morę cal¬ 
endars to one address is only $3.00. For calendars to 
be sent toforeign countries, add $2.00 per calendar. 



VERMONT LIFE MAGAZINE 

You are holding in your hands one of the most beautiful magazines ever pub- 
lished. Do you think that's bragging? Look back at page 19. It's just the truth. You 
are holding in your hands a magazine devoted only to Vermont and it practically 
can't help but be beautiful. Isn't the magazine you are holding in your hands one 
that you would like to share? Use the subscription order form bound into this mag¬ 
azine and give a gift worth giving. Write in now, and we'll guarantee the first issue 
of Vermont Life will arrive in time for the holidays. With a gift card, from you, if 
you would like. Act right away. 

Subscription ratę for U.S.A. — Oneyear, $6.00. Three years, $14.00 
Subscription ratę for foreign countries — One year, $8.00. Three years, $20.00 
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Days ... And Follow Vermont’s Seasons 


VERMONT LIFE BOOKS 

Vermont Life books talk about life in Vermont 
— how it was, how it is, even how it tastes. 
(Mrs. Appleyard's Family Kitchen is much 
morę than just a cookbook, but it is a cookbook 
as well.) The library contains one of the most 
magnificent tributes to a State ever assembled in 
Vermont: A Special World and a classic history 
of Vermont's watery western border in Lakę 
Champlain: Key to Liberty. 

The library even contains books on the Ver- 
mont that may have been (Mischief in the 



YERMONT 



Mountains is much morę than just a collection 
of short stories but it is a collection nonetheless. 
The Voyages of Brian Seaworthy is really a 
novel of a young man's adventures on Lakę 
Champlain, but there's enough history in it to 
make a very readable text book.) The Vermont 
that was is handsomely frozen in time, in Ver- 
mont Album and Amateur Sugar Maker tells 
how Vermont could be, if you have a touch of 
ambition and a few good mapie trees. 

Vermont Life books introduce themselves 
easily and become good friends quickly. Use the 
order form bound in this issue, and you'11 see 
why. 


Prices for books: Mrs. Appleyard's Family Kitchen 
— $12.95, Yermont: A Special World — $19.95, Lakę 
Champlain: Key to Liberty — $14.95, Mischief in the 
Mountains — $5.95, Vermont Album — $6.95, Amateur 
Sugar Maker — $2.25, Brian Seaworthy — $3.50. Ship- 
ping and handling: add $1.00 for each book to be sent in 
U.S.A. For foreign deliuery, add $2.00 for each book. 
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UPATTIC: 


Andirons , Sp it Dogs and Coblrms 



old country houses — were used to keep 
the big back-log from rolling forward. 
The terminal ring was simply to facilitate 
moving them. They were always used in 
conjunction with a pair of much larger 
andirons and had nothing to do with 
cooking. 

In this same collection, however, there 
were several pairs of cooking andirons, 
also known as spit dogs or cob irons, 
ranging in datę from "Possibly 15th cent., 
exact datę uncertain," to "Early to mid-19th 
cent." These were practical, working 
'irons, with little or no decorative embel- 



Earliest known form of European andiron, discoruered 
in a Welsh farm field, dates from Ist or 2nd century 
A.D. Such a "coupled andiron," about 3 feet wide, 
was used in an open hearth in the center of some 
wealthy merchanfs or noblemans Great Hall. 
There were no chimneys in these large rooms but 
they had high ceilings and the smoke madę its way 
out through the crude roofing. 

lishment. The earliest had one or two 
hooks welded to the front or back of the 
upright. These hooks borę the spits on 
which meat or fowl was roasted in front 
of the open fire. 

In early Vermont houses, as in the rest 
of New England, most cooking was done 
at the fireplace using spit dogs. At the 
time of Vermont's first settling all such 
domestic ironware (excluding pots and 



By Ellison and Frank Lieberman 
who also madę the drawings 


L ast Spring we happened on a house 
i in Charlotte where some of the old 
but un-needed family pieces were being 
sold. There we bought a pair of simple 
andirons that had belonged to the own- 
er's great-grandfather. They were madę 
of iron and had short columns with ter¬ 
minal rings, parallel to the log-rest, that 
seemed madę to take a spit. When we 
tried it, they did, but it required a bit of 
maneuvering to get a loaded spit into 
both rings. 

It wasn't until this past Autumn, in 
Southern England, that we discovered 
just what type of andiron we had pur- 
chased. In the smali town of Lewes, 
about 50 miles south of London, is Annę 
of Cleves' house. She was one of Henry 
the Eighth's surviving wives and her 
house is now the local museum. In one 
room there is a collection of andirons of 
extraordinary variety, dating from the 
13th to 19th centuries. Among them was 
a pair very like ours from Charlotte. They 
are, we leamed, a mid-19th century ver- 
sion of the smali andirons called "fire 
dogs," which — in the large fireplaces of 



Hearths were moved to side walls in 15th century; 
one upright ofa coupled andiron was left offand the 
log iron bent down toformafoot. Cooking andirons 
were simple, with split hooks welded to uprights. 


Kitchen andirons, also known as spit dogs or cob 
irons. This dates from mid-17th century, cleoerly 
designed with ratchets and mooeable spit hooks. 
Novel touch was use of decoratioe brass finial. 


Andirons purchased in Charlotte; not for cooking 
as we had supposed. These short "fire dogs" were 
much used in Neio England in smali rooms. The 
ring was usually parallel to the front legs. 
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Wrought iron nndirons with cast brass diamond- 
and-twisted-flame finial. These were known as 
"knifeblade" andirons and were popular in the mid- 
to late 1700s. Finials were often also madę in 
vase shape and the "knifeblade" fashioned ofhollow 
brass, formed in the round, sometimes smooth, 
sometimes with twisted fluting. 

pans, which were sold by peddlers) were 
madę by the local blacksmith. In those 
days one learned a trade by apprentice- 
ship. Patterns for the various articles in 
common use were passed from master to 
apprentice. Since the majority of the col- 
onists came from England it is not sur- 
prising that spit dogs in use in that coun¬ 
try closely resembled those in Colonial 
America. 

As stoves replaced fireplaces in the 
kitchens in the mid-19th century the use 
of cooking andirons died out. As far as is 
known nonę of these early andirons ever 
borę a maker's mark. It is, therefore, 
virtually impossible to assign them a datę 
or place of origin. If you find a pair of 
andirons with spit hooks you may be 



Brass andirons, popular from mid-18th to early 
19th century. Spurs on legs and ball-and-claw 
feet were fashionable. Finał design varied, with 
ball-and-steeple, "double lemon," or bali tops. 


fairly certain they are antique, especially 
if they show characteristics of hand forg- 
ing and long use. But they are rare. At a 
recent important auction in Burlington 
one such pair sold for $2,750.00 

As Vermont's settlers prospered the 
communities grew and larger, morę com- 
fortable houses began to replace the 
early, simpler homes. They were how- 
ever, still heated solely by fireplaces, and 
andirons were an important part of the 
household furnishings. The hand-forged, 
locally madę 'irons were replaced in time 
by morę elegant andirons with brass 
finials, imported from England. Gradual- 
ly brass foundries were established in the 
Colonies, the cost of brass became morę 
reasonable and by the third quarter of the 
18th century it was quite common for the 
baluster and front legs to be madę en- 
tirely of brass. The log iron, or billet bar, 
was always madę of iron. From this time 
on the form of the baluster followed the 
style of the period. 

It should be noted that these andirons 
were the products of foundries in Boston 
or New York, shipped to Vermont. There 
were brass foundries in Vermont quite 
early on. The Burnham family, for in- 
stance, was in this business in Brattleboro 
during most of the 19th century but, to 
datę, we do not know if they, or any 
other Vermont foundries, produced andi¬ 
rons. 

Toward the end of the 18th century 
fire-places became smaller and morę effi- 
cient, with sloping sides and backs. Andi¬ 
rons, perforce, became shorter. At this 
time the number of brass founders in- 
creased and many such craftsmen began 
to mark their work. Among the most im¬ 
portant of these artisans were: James 
Davis and William Hunneman, of Boston; 
John Bailey and Richard Whittingham, of 
New York; Thomas Brooks, of Philadel- 
phia; Charles Weir, of Baltimore. Their 
marks were usually stamped on the iron 
billet or fairly inconspicuously in the 
brass. One of our antique dealer friends 
showed us some tali brass andirons 
marked allison, new york. "That mark 
could add a thousand dollars to the price 
of this pair," he said. 

Distinguishing modern andirons from 
old is difficult, especially if they show 
signs of use, for it is hard to determine 
the age of metals. As seems ever the case, 
it is a matter of acquiring familiarity with 
the subject in museums and antique 
shops, as well as by reading. Your 
dealer's reputation and expertise are 
probably your most reliable resource. 

One cannot depend on appearance 
alone sińce the majority of the andirons 
manufactured in this country in the past 



"Rights and lefts" were introduced in the early 
1800s and quickly became fashionable. They could be 
set on the outside of a shallow fireplace and spread 
widely for decorative effect. Most have brass log 
stops as well as a supporting leg beneath the curue 
of the billet bar. Balusters uaried considerably in 
design, following the fashion of the day. 

100 years or so are, in the main, copies or 
adaptations of early American (or, morę 
rarely, European) designs. The familiar 
cast-iron Hessian soldier andirons, for 
instance, have been copied again and 
again. They were originally produced, so 
the story goes, shortly after the Revolu- 
tion, madę from captured Hessian can- 
non, melted down and cast in the form of 
those hated soldiers so that "they'11 roast 
in heli, right here on earth." They've 
been cast in the same mold, one might 
say, for almost two hundred years. 
Chances are, they and other popular 
forms of andirons will be with us for a 
long time to come. 



Cast iron Hessian soldier atidiron, about two feet 
tali. Endless uariations of this design have been 
produced sińce just after the Revolution. Some 
had hollow eyes to let the flames show through. 
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There’s Morę 

to a Barn than 

Four Walls, One Roof 



T he solitary barn standing in the 
middle of an old hay field has morę to 
communicate than memories of a bygone 
era. Barns can tell us about the people 
who fashioned their shape out of the 
great trees that once covered Vermont. 

Even the most casual observer of the 
rural scene has noticed that barns are not 
all alike. They are painted different col- 
ors, have distinctive roof styles, and sport 
a variety of different-shaped Windows. 
These differences are not the result of ac- 
cident but a display of popular and tra- 
ditional preferences of the builders. The 
explanation for these differences is sim- 
ply that people are unique and solve simi- 
lar problems in a variety of ways. 

In most cases there seems to be little 
but style and taste that accounts for these 
variations in barn architecture. Local lorę 
quite often attributes reasons for building 
barns in a particular fashion but quite 
often the stories are different or con- 
tradictory. 

Vermont originally was settled by Yan- 
kees from Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New Hampshire. At the same time, 
settlers moved into the State from Dutch 
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Written and photographed 
by Stuart McHenry 



parts of New York, French Canadians 
came from Quebec and parts of the State 
were settled by immigrants from Scot¬ 
land. Each of these groups had their own 
ideas about how best to provide shelter 
for their livestock and feed. The barns 
they built visibly reflect differences in 
building techniques that serve as finger- 
prints of the builders of the barns in Ver- 
mont. 

There are six different elements of the 
barn that should be examined in order to 
provide clues as to the probable builder of 
Vermont's barns: Pitch and shape of the 
roof, location of the Windows and doors, 
relationship of the barn to other struc- 
tures, size and shape of the barn, decora- 
tion and color, and the naturę of the barn 
site. Each of the groups that settled in 
Vermont preferred certain types of these 
elements when building or modifying 
their barns. 

The salt box roof is common in Ver- 
mont, but is found in only a few parts of 
the State. Most of these roof types are lo- 
cated in townships whose first settlers 
came from New Hampshire. Some farm- 
ers believed that this roof type was very 


well designed to deflect strong winds 
during a storm. 

The gambrel or hip roof is especially 
common in those townships whose first 
settlers came from Connecticut. This type 
of roof was advocated by State agricul- 
tural offices during the 19th century be- 
cause it increased space in the loft for the 
storage of hay. Today, this roof type is 
what most Americans associate with barn 
architecture but its origins are closely as- 
sociated with German settlement in 
America, not Yankee settlement in New 
England. 

Windows, like roof types, can be as- 
sociated with a number of different sub- 
culture groups that settled in Vermont. 
Round and diamond-shaped Windows 
are frequently placed in the peak of the 
gable end of the barn in farmsteads in 
townships settled by people from Massa¬ 
chusetts. Dormers are quite common in 
the western part of the State especially in 
townships settled by people from Con¬ 
necticut. There is some utilitarian value to 
building dormers sińce they let light into 
the loft and can be used as another en- 
trance to the loft for the storing of hay. 















It was common in the late I800s for Vermonters 
to decorate their barns with elaborate weather 
vanes. Gambrel roofs are found in the 
Champlain Valley and salt box barns 
(pictured at right) were designed to easily 
shed their winter blankets of snów. 
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But superstition is probably the only 
thing that can account for the differences 
in window shape. 

The relationship of the barn to the 
farmhouse is another characteristic that 
suggests different builders. Barns that are 
attached to the house are extremely 
common in the Connecticut River Valley 
but are also found in many other parts of 
the State. Some farmers maintain that the 
connected barn is very practical during 
Winter storms. And it would be difficult 
to argue: the building arrangement makes 
it possible to reach the livestock without 
having to step outside. 

Silos are a rural landscape feature that 
were generally built after the early barns 
were constructed. The relationship of the 
siło to the barn varies from one farmstead 
to the next. Barns in Connecticut-settled 
towns have the siło most commonly 
placed near the barn but left free stand- 
ing. Towns settled by New Hampshire 
emigrants have silos built into the barn. 
Both styles of silos have their utilitarian 


values and staunch advocates. A fire in 
the barn won't ruin the feed, say the 
freestanders. An animal shouldn't be so 
far from his dinner, say the built-ins. 
Neither side has a corner on truth and 
logie. 

Many farmsteads have a number of 
smaller buildings in addition to the siło or 
main barn. The arrangement of those 
buildings and relationship to each other is 
something that varies considerably. Sol- 
itary barns situated in the middle of a 
field are fairly common in the Southern 
part of the State, due to the overall set- 
tlement pattern of Vermont. It moved 
northward. Since the earliest barns in 
New England were rather smali and not 
meant to house animals, most isolated 
barns are found in the area of earliest 
Yankee settlement. 

Some farm structures are placed in a 
"U" shape or courtyard arrangement 
with the main barn serving as one side of 
the courtyard. This practice is common in 
towns settled by people from New 
Hampshire. Farmers occasionally say that 



Round barns becarne popular at the tum 
of the cen tury and seoeral still 
stand in the state. Other barns were 
given morę contemporary uses as 
their original needs diminished. 



wL 
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Smali barns whose outside dimensions of 
length, width and height are almost equal 
and approximately form a cube, can in- 
variably be associated with Dutch settle- 
ment. Ali of these barns are found in the 
Southwestern part of the State, an area of 
early Dutch settlement. 

Preference for certain colors and deco- 
rations on the barns also vary according 
to sub-culture groups. Painting the barn 
orange, pink or purple is a practice almost 
exclusively confined to French Canadian 
farmers in Vermont. French Canadian 
barns also often have folk murals painted 
on their sides or ends. These murals vary 
in size and complexity from a picture of a 
single cow's head to elaborate woodland, 
pasture and hunting scenes that cover the 
entire side of the barn. Those Frenchmen 
and women are colorful, and their barns 
prove it. 

Barns are found in a variety of settings 
but certain locations seemed to have been 
preferred by different settlers. Most of the 
barns that are built into the side of a hill 


are found in New Hampshire towns. Two 
story barns with an earthen bank built up 
to the second story are primarily found in 
towns settled by people from Connec¬ 
ticut. Two story barns with elaborate 
covered ramps commonly called "cov- 
ered high drives" leading to the second 
story are primarily found in towns that 
were first settled by immigrants from 
Scotland. Each architectural distinction 
was born outside Vermont and carried in 
by new Vermonters. Each was mothered 
by practicality but maintained by tradi- 
tion. 

Examining covered ramps, window 
types, colors and styles of barns has madę 
it possible to unscramble some of the 
complexity of the rural cultural landscape 
in Vermont. The differences in traditional 
and popular tastes communicates some- 
thing about the people who cleared the 
forests but left, from the clearage, the 
largest rural landscape feature — the 
Vermont barn. No two are exactly alike. 
But because the State was (and is) a melt- 
ing pot, many are the same. o (/> 


this arrangement makes it easier to care 
for their livestock and add that having a 
courtyard is a safety feature in a Winter 
storm. 

Proportions and size of the barn vary a 
great deal from one structure to the next. 









CLYDE H. SMITH 


T he great glacier, they say, so loved 
Vermont that it departed late and re- 
luctantly, leaving a legacy of stubborn 
Stones to be plowed up each Spring and 
piled onto farmers' walls. 

As the glacier went, so go Vermonters. 
The legacy they leave is no less reluctant: 
wooden chairs rubbed warm, seat and 
back, through decades of kitchen-bound 
Winters; bowls that have held three gen- 
erations' worth of blueberry pancake bat- 
ter; mezzotints of ice boating on Lakę 
Champlain; the Model 12 Remington 
typewriter, tali and black, that used to 
clatter away at Ely station before the va- 
cation trains stopped running. 

These things have no predictability; 
they appear in antique sheds and collec- 
tible barns when their time has come. 


They must be bought when found, or the 
opportunity is lost. I happened upon a 
pair of 1964 Herbert Hoover Centennial 
coffee mugs two years ago in a nondes- 
cript storę in Worcester. Fifty cents 
apiece, the proprietor opined, and I 
gathered them in — casually, of course, 
to give him no inkling of their true worth. 
I have not seen their like again. 

But Tm getting ahead of myself. Years 
ago, before I moved to New England, I 
began plying the back roads of Vermont 
looking for things. That is, specific things. 
A wash stand for a Victorian bedroom; a 
Steel engraving of a sailing ship for a 
slightly nautical study; a coat stand for a 
crowded front hallway. And, such being 
my way, I got organized. I asked Ver- 
mont friends to send me local news- 


An Autumn 
Shopping 
Primer 

By Peter Bird Martin 



LIONEL ATWILL 


papers advertising 'Things for sale/' and 
auctions. Things for sale did me no good. 
Vermonters are quite adept at unloading 
three-year-old 14 cu. ft. refrigerator- 
freezers through classified ads, but they 
do not offer Victorian wash stands. Or 
Steel engravings. 

These, they hołd to themselves, like a 
glacier with a stone. And when that great 
thaw comes up yonder, their survivors 
turn not to the classifieds, but to that 
Vermont institution, the auctioneer. A re- 
cent novel of the same name portrays The 
Auctioneer as a sinister bloodsucker, bent 
on separating rural citizens from their 
most cherished possessions. Outside the 
pages of fiction, however, the auctioneer 
spins cobwebs, not nets, and sucks in 
seekers of coat stands, not their owners. 
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The cobwebs take the form of large, 
black-bordered newspaper ads, and they 
are masterpieces of straight-spoken 
moonshine. 

A typical ad, taken from today's paper, 
goes like this: "We will sell at the 
place where we live . . . ANTIQUES, 
HOUSEHOLD & TOOLS. Love Seat, 
Reed Rockers, Odd Chairs, Books, Book 
Case with Mirror, Commodes, Iron Bed, 
Stenciled Back Chair, 2 Large Chairs That 
Match, Edison Disc Phonograph, Copper 
Kettle, Molasses Jug, Old Bottles, Trunks, 
Lots of Dishes, Croquet Set, Butter 
Molds, Paring Knife, Swing Cradle, Glass 
Churn, Oak Rocker, Child's Wash Tub 
with Wringer, Bureaus, Old Ice Box, Ja- 
pan Tea Box, Swell-Front 2 Drawer Com- 
mode & Lots Morę/' 

This is a compression; the ad actually 
lists morę than 100 individual items and 
specifies "Terms cash — lunch will be on 
sale." But you'11 notice that there's not a 
mention of Steel engravings or coat racks, 
and I wince to recall the number of times 
my mind conjured these things out of the 
midst of "& Lots Morę." 

Auctions tend to start at 9, or 9:30, or 10 
Sharp, and in those early days I tended to 
arrive late. Td search desperately about, 
hoping to find just the right wash stand. 
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or whatever. Once, while hunting high 
and Iow for that accursed coat rack, I 
found my grandmother's 1934 pop-up 
toaster (your past always enfolds you on 
these expeditions) on a workbench in the 
barn. I pressed down the handle, know- 
ing exactly how resistant it would be, 
how the clockwork mechanism would 
sound as it tightened. I released the 
handle, anticipating the steady tick-tick- 
tick of its unwinding innards. I plugged it 
in, knowing precisely how red the coils 
would glow (it worked), and knowing 
that the tick-tick-tick would speed up as 
the toaster grew hotter and neared the 
end of its cycle (Thwunk!). 

The toaster went to some bidder for 
$2.50; there was no coat rack. On the way 
home I found my mind dwelling, not on 
my frustration in not finding the coat 
rack, but on my stupidity in not buying 
the toaster. I thereupon vowed to change 
my ways, and to begin shopping Ver- 
mont style. 

Vermont-style shopping is morę a State 
of mind than a process, and the first thing 
I had to develop was a sense of the sea- 
sons. The best place to start is Spring, 
sińce most things in Vermont — even cars 
and pickup trucks — start in Spring. The 
magie datę is not the vernal equinox, or 
the ice breakup on the Ottauquechee 
River, but town meetings. Until the town 
meeting is held, all sound-thinking Ver- 
mont minds are busy deciding whether to 
spend money fixing the roof of the social 


library or replanking the bridge over 
Dead Creek. 

All town meetings are held on the first 
Tuesday in March; after that, thoughts 
can morę lightly tum to cleaning out the 
attic, or repainting the "Collectibles" 
sign. Operating on the early-bird and 
worm theory, some enterprising souls 
even stage a barn sale or two, but these 
mainly feature the plastic pigs won at last 
Summer's fair or the potty seats out- 
grown during the Winter. 

Like black flies, things for sale thicken 
in May and June, but the pace is not really 
set until the first week in July. That's 
when tag sales, garage sales, yard sales, 
and barn sales proliferate, and flea mar- 
kets get as busy as you-know-whats on a 
dog's back. Pickings also improve at 
roadside farmers' markets. Spring selec- 
tions of potted perennials and tomato 
plant seedlings may satisfy the soul of a 
futurist, but July brings immediate grat- 
ification to the inner man (and inner 
woman and inner child, for that matter) 
in the form of field-ripened strawberries 
in all their irregular shapes and sizes, and 
new green peas picked sweet that morn- 
ing. (When I bought my first July 3 half- 
basket at Farmer Hodge's in Fairlee, I 
turned to James Beard's American Cookery 
for counsel. "A July 4 feast of green 
peas," said Beard with undeniable logie, 
"is a New England tradition.") 

Summer is auction time. Now you may 
think that I might have gone sour on auc- 
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tions, given the incident of the coat stand, 
but for the serious Vermont-style shop- 
per there is no substitute. Auctions are to 
flea markets and tag sales what the Sup¬ 
remę Court is to the county courthouse. It 
takes practice, but with a modicum of 
self-discipline the rewards can be great. 

For one thing, you should get there 
early and poke around. The shopper who 
hasn't pondered that set of 6 Repro. 
Windsor bowback chairs is the shopper 
who doesn't get that set of 6 Repro. 
Windsor bowback chairs. For another 
thing, take along a comfortable folding 
seat. You're going to be there for quite a 
while, and you can't keep your minds on 
your bidding if your insteps are killing 
you or ground water is beginning to seep 
through your corduroys. 

For a third, don't open the bidding un- 
less the item is something you want and 
no one else will make an offer. It's better 
to be the surprise late entry than the fel- 
low who's obviously wanted the anvil 
from the very beginning. And for a 
fourth, spot the dealers and don't be af- 
raid to bid against them. If dealers are to 
make money, they have to mark up an 
item at least 100% when they get it home, 
so a dealer's highest bid at an auction is 
50% less than the price you'd have to pay 
in his storę. In fact, a dealer's interest can 
be a good guide for your own; if you like 
what he likes, you're in good company. 

There is a fifth point worth making, 
and it serves as a handy transition to the 
Autumn part of this seasonal discussion 
anyway. Watch your step at Autumn 
auctions. The Fali foliage season seems to 
bring out the big spenders, and with 
Winter coming on, the saps have stopped 
running around looking for just the right 
wash stand and will bid high on any wash 
stand just to have one in that Victorian 
bedroom before the snów starts flying. 

Have an Autumn go at auctions if it's in 
your blood, but flea markets, tag sales, 
and roadside Stores are better psychologi- 
cal bets. The same nagging sense of im- 
pending Winter that causes your auction 
competitor to lose his head will impel the 
flea-market merchant to think twice 
about that ridiculously Iow offer you 
madę for his stereoscope. He wants to 
spend the Winter with it a lot less than 
you do, so he has a good mind to bargain. 

Once, at an Autumn flea sale, I found 
the same air pistol that my mother 
wouldn't let me have when I was nine. It 
was nothing dangerous, mind you; it cer- 
tainly couldn't put anyone's eye out, 
mother. You pressed the tip of the gun 
barrel into a potato, twisted the pistol 
sideways, and then fired the resulting 
potato pellet at your younger sister. 
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Beyond the rhythm of the seasons, if 
there is one overriding principle that 
governs Vermont-style shopping, it is 
serendipity — the art of finding some- 
thing that you didn't know you were 
looking for. He who goes forth to buy a 
Steel engraving of ships is doomed to dis- 
appointment. He who is open to the 
charm of a Child's Wash Tub with 
Wringer goes home happy. 

The only limits is resources, which 
raises the question: How much should a 
Vermont-style shopper spend? My usual 
shopping companion, Nancy, sets an ar- 
bitrary limit of $20, no matter what she 
finds, but this seems unnecessarily re- 
strictive to me. My attitude is morę akin 
to that of the wise gambler. I know how 
much I can afford to part with, and I put 
that amount in my left-hand trouser poc- 
ket for roadside shopping. But watch out 
if you find yourself at an auction and a 
1934 pop-up toaster goes on the błock. 
When the bidding gets hot, you may 
notice my hand slipping into my right- 
hand pocket. Tm prepared to go as high 
as $3.75. 



As the Autumn grows older, says the author, a flea market 
or garage sale entrepreneur becomes easier to dicker with. The air 
pistol that asked $2.25 went home in October for $1.50. 


LIONEL ATWILL 


















Country Roads 

By Julie Parsons 

Photographs by Richard W. Brown 
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ountry roads, country ways. As 
settled as the valley, as certain as a 
sunrise. The summer sun now ends a 
gentle journey home and bids a parting 
glance to cornfields that lie beneath an 
August haze. Fali arrives predictably: A 
tinge a top the trees — changes in the 
breeze. Country air moves swiftly Cros¬ 
sing country roads. Free, ascending. 


The day not quite awake, softly shielded, 
waits. It's a freshly painted canvas still 
moist and yet unveiled. Ali this to see and 
morę along your country road. 

So how do you find that one country 
road? One that tempts and teases, saying: 
"Be a drifter for a day. Follow me from 
town to town. Come look at Fali before it 




these byways climb the hills as easily as 
kittens, past fields flushed with Autumn, 
on to where the sun becomes a big 
pumpkin pie. 

A migration is beginning. Country 
roads, like country inns, are filling up 
with flocks of walkers, hikers, bikers, and 
a once-quiet countryside now comes 
alive. Summer's last asters alongside 
FalFs first flame. A September morning 
mist hangs like a soft, Iow lacey curtain. 


fades." Cross your road at sunrise and 
walk it through October splendor. This 
road to reds and richly textured umbers 
embracing in the breeze, sighing through 
the trees. Or, could you not be led by 
something whose most sophisticated 
signpost is only "Bump" or "Cattle Cross¬ 
ing," and take the chance of getting lost 
along a country road? 

Be ready for surprise, for roads do 
funny things. They merge, diverge and 
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then turn suddenly to see if you're still 
there. And some completely disappear. 
Some roads are real old-timers and 
they've been known to fool a new wan- 
derer now and then. But while you're 
wondering where you are, the scenery 
they offer when all the world's ablaze will 
be your serendipity. 

A Sunday afternoon along a country 
road can take you almost anywhere. Up 
around the bend, down along the river, 
and to the gates of the family farm. 
Somewhere between the valley and 
where it meets the sky, perhaps you will 


discover there you've found a fantasy. A 
place where dew never dries and frost 
never kills. A land that seems always Au- 
tumn. And you found it at the edge of a 
winding country road. 

Country roads transport you back in 
time, when everywhere was farmland. 
Something you remember from 
gramma's photo album or just a blurry 
memory. Someone's heritage is here. 
Grandfather's mapie trees, planted for 
posterity, still stand beside the way. It's 
true that many country roads, by their 
natural inclinations, urge you to ascend. 



explore, discover. But some country 
roads are just meant for going home. 

It's been a long, lovely day and a 
splendid panorama crossed your path. 
But the afternoon shortens, shadows 
lengthen and when the hills have shed 
their magie, country roads, laden with 
leaves, will be dampened by November's 
rain. The show has ended. And for the 
first time in half a year, you can see 
straight up to the sky and back along a 
country road. How did you find your 
country road? Or, by any chance, did it 
find you! 























The Granite Qucirry: 

Barre’s Monument of Monuments 

By Diana Kappel-Smith 

Photographs by Michael Cerulli Billingsley 



//T A Then you're down there, down 
W at the bottom and looking up, 
it's oppressive. Weil, not exactly oppres- 
sive; it's awesome, like watching a Winter 
storni at sea — all that height of stone at 
200 pounds per cubic foot — you would 
think that the earth would be too heavy 
and would fali out of orbit." 

So says Richard Marsh, Personnel Ad¬ 
ministrator of Rock of Ages Corporation in 
Barre. It is 350 feet from the rim to the 
quarry bottom. In the depths is a pool of 
that particular opacity of bluey-greenness 


found only in those rivers and lakes that 
have been born from glacial ice; water 
milky with stone that has been crushed 
and ground to flour. 

The quarry walls reverberate with 
noise, with a great hissing whupping 
roar, with the sounds of compressors and 
drills, of flame torches, and derricks — 
the noise of agonized stone. 

One notices that men themselves have 
grown tiny. There are two specks crawl- 
ing about down there is the pit, each 
wearing an orange hat the size of a 


pinhead. Another speck, morę clearly 
human, mounts a ladder. That these 
mere men and others like them could 
have madę this yawning gap in the earth 
even during a century of work seems im- 
possible. Two centuries would not seem 
enough, so smali the men have become. 

Birches, on the other hand, have come 
in peace. Birches are friendly to stone: 
give the stone the barest crevice and there 
will be a birch in it. First a dark glossy 
wand filled in season with leaves as 
flexible as dancers' hands, it settles in 
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there 200 vertical feet from anything, ac- 
companied by grass. Years pass until one 
Spring the natal bark splits like the trans¬ 
parent skin of a crysalis, exposing the 
chalkwhite secret bark of birches; white in 
forgiveness against the weathering stone. 

There was a time when chemistry was a 
science less sophisticated, morę sensible 
than it is now, when all things that were 
consisted of four elements only. 

All granite-quarry things seem madę 
up of these four primal forces still. 

In the birth of the stone itself there was 



only Fire and Earth: a molten hump of 
rock that surged up through the crust of 
the young planet, intent on becoming a 
volcano, until four miles down it ran elear 
out of strength, and hardened to granite. 

In the first quarrying of that granite 
there was Air and Water; very cold Air 
and a great quantity of Water, enough for 
a glacier; enough for four glaciers scour- 
ing the mountains in relays, until all four 
miles of the granite's overlayment had 
been rubbed away. 

Then ca me the turn of men. 


There are five quarries now in Barre 
and near towns, all owned by the Rock of 
Ages Corporation of Barre. There are 200 
quarrymen in them. The old Rock of Ages 
quarry itself is 27 acres of hole, with 
bluey-green pools, scarred streaked 
shored-up walls, and an awful swallow- 
ing depth. It echoes with the sounds of 
men quarrying stone as it has for morę 
than a century. They say there, and one 
believes them, that there is not a town or 
a hamlet in this country that does not 
wear some of Barre's granite. c jQo 
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Printmaker Extraordinary 

Sabra Johnson Field 

Written and photographed by Georgia Sheron 


//T^Weryone searches for the envi- 
JCi ronment that is most satisfying to 
them. For me that eiwironment is Ver- 
mont. I need the peace, and the green, 
but most of all the mountains. I am 
moved by the interaction of the 
mountains and the sky." Printmaker 
Sabra Johnson Field chose these words to 
signify morę than a reason for locating in 
this State. Vermont landscapes are the 
major theme and source of inspiration in 
the graphic work of this creative artist. 

Her images are of green mountains 
pushing up to meet a high Summer sun, 
soft blue mountains shaped by an orange 
sky, ethereal mountains gray-greened by 
mists, and white mountains edged with 
the black spines of January trees. Lambs 
graze in high meadows she patterns with 
the green of new apples. Tali reeds and 


dragon-flies sway and mirror the heat. 
Images of Summer born on the chill of a 
Winter wind. 

"Make Summer happen yourself if it is 
not happening outside. That's what being 
an artist is all about for me; being able to 
control reality in my work that perhaps I 
can't control in real life. I do all my Sum¬ 
mer prints when the snów is deepest and 
Spring seems farthest away." 

Sabra lives in the tiny village of East 
Barnard with her husband Spencer and 
her son Paul Johnson. The remote hamlet 
is accessible from three directions. Find- 
ing any one of the three rugged dirt 
roads, however, is largely a matter of de- 
termination and perseverance. 

"I always feel very secure here, as 
though there were three hidden en- 
trances to my peaceable kingdom and 


only the people who were really meant to 
come here would find their way," says 
Sabra. Looking around the placidly snug 
village framed by an oval of mountains, 
the feeling persists that if the outside 
world were to cali it quits tomorrow East 
Barnard would be the last to know. 

"In the days when the only form of 
public transportation was the stagecoach, 
our house was known as the Tontine 
Inn/ " Sabra told me. Surrounded by 
meadows and bordered by a smali river, 
it is set on a broad river plain inviting and 
open to the sky. She first located her 
studio in the large second floor ballroom 
of the inn. Tontine's former winę cellar 
has been converted into a modern day 
guest room and on oppressive July nights 
the must of ancient Port can occasionally 
be detected. 
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The Fields are a warm family and theirs 
is a cooperative life with all chores fully 
shared. Paul, a junior high student, is re- 
sponsible for the care and feeding of baby 
chicks and he has had a smali but thriving 
egg business sińce he was eight. Spencer 
is Tontine's chief builder and a long rangę 
planner. He is a fine watercolorist, a 
skilled soccer coach, and the local dog 
warden. He is also the sole member of the 
East Barnard Police Department. Spencer 
and Paul both supervise the wood pile, 
kept up for the large green enamel cook 
stove in the kitchen and the new heating 
stove in the fireplace. Sabra is in charge of 
feeding the pigs and sheep and carrying 
water from the stream for them. She also 
plants and harvests the large gardens. 

There is time enough for every member 
of the family to pursue individual creative 
occupations but each person clearly un- 
derstands their responsibilities to the 
needs of the family. Together they ac- 
complish a great deal. Underlying this 
pastorał tranquility however is a very 
demanding and persistent work Sched¬ 
ule. For Sabra Johnson Field her art is 
also her business. She is that kind of 
creative person who not only produces 
works of art but is directly involved with 
a large percentage of the marketing and 
distribution as well. 

Her business, called the "Tontine 
Press" is presently housed in a studio ex- 
tending out from the house. It contains 
Sabra's major acquisition, a Charles 
Brand Etching Press, capable of printing 
intaglio plates as well as relief blocks. To 
make a woodblock the carved wood sur- 
face of the błock is first inked with a roller 
and the paper is then carefully laid in 
place face down on the ink. The back of 
: the print is then burnished and rubbed 
with the bowl of a wooden spoon until all 
the ink has successfully transferred to the 
paper. Doing one large print by hand is a 
| process requiring anywhere from 40 
minutes to an hour. The Charles Brand 
can roli out a print in the time it takes to 
say, "Thank God for my Charles Brand 
Etching Press!" 

Like the family chores, Tontine is a 
I family run business. Sabra provides the 
original designs and cuts the blocks, a 
I process she relishes. "It is my reward to 


Sabra Field needs strong firm hands to go along 
with her strong imagination. Below, she caroes a wood 
błock, inks it and ultitnately produces a fine print. 
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The "Wedding Portrait " of Sabra Field's grandmother 
(at right) shows a remarkable family resemblance. 
At far right is the Charles Brand Etching Press , 
a piece of equipment which the artist finds essential. 



myself," she says. She does the printing 
and meets with dealers and the public. 
Spencer does all the custom framing, 
keeps the books, designs and builds the 
display equipment, and brings Sabra 
breakfast in bed on the opening days of 
exhibits. Paul has recently accepted the 
position of trash-burner and floor- 
sweeper, according to his mother. 

In addition to the family, Sabra hires 
and trains a studio assistant each year. 
"I'd be lost without someone to do the 
day to day smali things needed to keep 
everything moving smoothly. The extra 
work needed to produce and market 
multiples requires an assistant." A fringe 
benefit of the position at Tontine Press is 
the possibility of being included in Sab- 
ra's series of large portraits showing in- 
dividual assistants engaged in on-the-job 
tasks. 

The United Parcel truck calls every day 
to deliver materials and supplies, and to 
pick up the stoutly packaged print orders 
being transported to galleries and cus- 
tomers. In Summer the phone rings con- 
stantly and the smali crew works 
feverishly to meet the peak season de- 
mand. 

Sabra Field has received many awards 
and her work has been shown by such 
organizations as the Print Club of 
Philadelphia and the Silvermine Guild of 
New Canaan, Conn. She has been ex- 


hibiting prints in both one-woman and 
group format consistently sińce 1960. Her 
most recent tour de force was "Black and 
White 1978" in conjunction with sculptor 
Kate Robbins. Together they explored the 
question of the relationship of black and 
white, positive and negative; Sabra in 
print and Kate in metal. "Black and 
White" was for Sabra a continuation of 
the experiments she has been doing with 
"balanced space" sińce graduate school at 
Wesleyan University in Connecticut. "I 
tell my students now that empty is as 
good as fuli." 

In her collages for "Black and White 
1978" Sabra used alphabetical fragments 
on a large scalę. "The problem here was 
not just choosing what sections of the let- 
ters were graphically interesting or 
dynamie, but the treatment of the space 
around the fragment as well. The interact- 
ing of emptiness and fullness. Most 
people have trouble seeing negative 
space because when they were learning 
to read, attention was paid ordy to the let- 
ter and not to the space around it. T.V. 
and movies are changing all that for 
children today. They read moving images 
on moving backgrounds forcing them to 
see the figurę and the ground at the same 
time. I first became aware of the graphic 
possibilities of letters when I was study- 
ing typography." 

The simplification of images reduced to 



pure blacks and whites soon carried over 
into one of the artist's most ambitious and 
technically challenging works, a collage 
image of early family photographs. In- 
trigued by the effects of a harsh California 
sun on the figures of people in old 
photographs she assembled a group of 
snapshots from treasured family albums. 
With blocked shadow detail and burned 
out highlights they suited her purposes 
perfectly. Black and white, shadow and 
light, they possessed excellent graphic 
possibilities; but there was morę. These 
were faded clues to her history. In one 
image a man and a woman strike self eon- % 
scious poses beside a roadster, their half 
recognized faces gay and impossibly 
young. They are the two people respon- 
sible for bringing this artist into the 
world. In a smali oval frame the direct 
gazę of a tum of the century bride re- I 
vealed the new beauty of a woman met in 
old age and called Grandmother. An- 

I 
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other was a souvenir of two smali chil- 
dren, lost in each other's company, paus- 
ing to smile into the box that captured 
time; Anthony Harwood and his sister, 
Sabra. The artist swiftly covered her 
drawing table with the preliminary 
sketches of a major new series. The print 
that became the focal point of this work, 

Through a Glass Darkly" combines 
these images and others, plus handwrit- 
ten notes relating to the people in the 
photographs. It is perhaps the artist's 
most mysterious and moving work to 
datę. 

In "Wedding Portrait" the serene love- 
liness of Sabra's grandmother is contained 
in a black oval field. She was a woman 
who had great expectations for her tal- 
ented granddaughter. 'Tt never occurred 
to her that I wouldn't make it," Sabra 
I says with some amazement. The face of 
Sabra Field hauntingly mirrors that of her 
proud ancestor. 



Having spent several weeks of inten- 
sive study in Florence, Sabra also relates 
strongly to the works of the 15th Century 
Italian artists. "The patterning I used in 
the hills of my print The mountains 
skipped like rams and the hills like little 
lambs, was a response to the surface pat- 
terns used in the 15th Century painting 
Rout at San Romano' by Uccello. I am 
very interested in surface design; the 
confidence and orderliness of the Quattro- 
cento Masters is personally satisfying to 
me. I'm not interested in capturing 
motions, in suggesting action; I'm capti- 
vated by the frozen gesture, the static im¬ 
age. I became a print maker because I like 
flattening reality . . . Matisse, now there 
was someone who could flatten the heli 
out of reality!" 

In the early 1960s, Sabra Field was a 
teacher of art and director of exhibits at 
the Taft School in Watertown, Conn. 
After moving to Vermont, she took part 
in the visiting artists program in the Ver- 
mont school system and later conducted 
workshops throughout the State. Today 
she has very little time for other than oc- 
casional workshops or demonstrations. 

When you teach you have to give, and 
give, and give again. Everything pours 
out of you and it is you who have to do 
the replenishing, not the student. When I 
work in the studio every ounce of effort I 
make comes right back to me. I came in 


contact in the classroom with some very 
special and gifted students; I stay in touch 
with several of them even now. Teaching 
did have marvelous moments for me in 
spite of the energies it demanded. Being 
an artist is putting yourself on the linę 
again and again and let's face it, some- 
times you win and sometimes you lose," 
Sabra says. "I think the reason I don't 
suffer 'the slumps' is that there are so 
many technical processes involved in 
producing a print. By the time you have 
gone through having the concept, doing 
preliminary drawings, cutting the błock, 
inking the błock, rolling the press, mat- 
ting and framing the print, ten or fifteen 
new ideas have occurred to you along the 
way and you can't wait to start a new 
work. I love the technical part of 
printmaking, I can't imagine not doing 
what I do." 

Sabra Johnson Field has a firm grasp on 
who and what she is and on what she has 
to say in her work. "You have to find 
your own way," she States intensely. 
"Decide what you really expect from your 
art. I don't have any desire to seek famę 
and fortunę. Fortune just goes to the 
government and famę has madę some 
great artists do some pretty sad things. 
No, it's not money or famę for me; what I 
want, what I work hardest for is respect. I 
want to be respected for what I do and 
how I do it." cos 
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Introducing Sabra Johnson Field's 

MOUNTAIN SUITĘ 


V ermont's agricultural heritage, which has 
shaped its landscape, is celebrated in the 
"Mountain Suitę," a group of four woodcuts by the 
highly acclaimed printmaker, Sabra Johnson Field. 

Ali four prints comprise an imaginary landscape 
representing a cross-section of Vermont in each of 
the four seasons. As the woodcuts' images sweep 
down from the crest of the Green Mountains to the 
Connecticut River Valley, the year turns from Au- 
tumn back to Summer. The total composition is 
unified by the visual flow of the horizon from left to 


right, from fuli to empty, and from high skyline to 
Iow. Designed as a complete set of four, the prints 
can be hung individually or in pairs. 

S ty lis tica lly, Sabra Field combines a love of detail 
with a concern for space and surface pattern. Her 
use of colors emphasizes clarity of hues and a sense 
of the light of each season and time of day. She 
combines the Japanese tradition of Ukiyo-ye wood 
błock prints with an American sense of place. 
Woodcut is a painstaking and demanding medium 
and there are relatively few American printmakers 


MOUNTAIN AUTUMN 

Amiable cows wander from the Fall-flecked forest, 
turning their backs on the mountain that always 
protects them, turning tozuard home and the 
evening milking. (Printed in 6 colors.) 


MOUNTAIN WINTER 

Supper is nearly ready and its fragrance drifts to the 
barn where the animals are being bedded down. The 
sky on this peaceful evening shows stars 
glittering approoingly. (Printed in 6 colors.) 
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who use it. But the rewards are a special softness of 
color combined with distinctness of form. 

Ali prints will be signed by the artist and carefully 
matted. The cost for each print is $50.00. Frames 
rnay be ordered at an additional $25.00 per print. 
Frames are standard width silver Nielsen moulding 
with plexiglass. When framed and hung one inch 
apart, the suitę measures 63 inches wide by 20 in- 
ches high, and the individual size is 15 inches wide 
by 20 inches high. 


Notę: "Mountain Autumn” and "Mountain Winter” 
are available for purchase now. Use the convenient 
order form bound in this issue. "Mountain Spring” 
and "Mountain Summer" will be available No- 
vember 20, 1979. 

Prices: $50.00 for each matted print. 

75.00 for each framed print. 

2.00 shipping for each print, in U.S.A. 

(for delwery to foreign countries, please 
send inyuiry to Vermont Life for 
shipping costs ) 


MOUNTAIN SPRING 

Snów still covers the ground this morning as a cloud 
of steam rises from the first run of boiling 
sap in the sugar house. Mapie trees cast 
lacy shadows. (Printed in 5 colors.) 


MOUNTAIN SUMMER 

Windrows of freshly cut hay await the bailer on 
a sunlit afternoon. Puffy clouds hang over 
the distant mountains and a single pine 
stands guardian. (Printed in 8 colors.) 
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Part*Time Farmer 

... on thc Fruits of Child Labor 

By Noel Perrin 
Photographs by Richard Brown 


T he number of children who eagerly 
help around a farm is rather smali. 
Willing helpers do exist, but many morę 
of them are five years old than fifteen. In 
fact, there seems to be a generał law 
which says that as long as a kid is too little 
to help effectively, he or she is dying to. 
Then, just as they reach the age when 
they really could drive a fence post, or 
empty a sap bucket without spilling half 
of it, they lose interest. Now it's cars they 
want to drive, or else they want to stay in 
the house and listen for four straight 
hours to Grease. That sort of thing. 

There is one exception to this rule. 
Almost no kid that I have ever met out- 
grows an interest in cidering. In conse- 
quence, cider-making remains a family 
time on our farm, even though it's been 
years sińce any daughter trudged along a 
fencerow with me, dragging a new post 
too heavy for her to carry, or begged for 
lessons in chainsawing. 

It's not too hard to figurę out why. In 
the first place, cidering gives the child 
instant gratification. There's no im- 
mediate reward for weeding a garden 
(unless the parents break down and offer 
cash), still less for loading a couple of 
hundred hay bales in the barn. But the 
minutę you've ground and pressed the 
first bushel of apples, you can break out 
the glasses and start drinking. Good 
stuff, too. Cider has a wonderful fresh 
sweetness as it runs from the press. 

In the second place, making cider on a 
smali scalę is simple enough so that even 
fairly young children — say, a pair of 
nine-year-olds — can do the whole op- 
eration by themselves. Yet it's also pic- 
turesque enough to tempt people of any 
age. When my old college roommate was 
up last Fali — and we've been out of col¬ 
lege a long time — he and his wife did 
four pressings in the course of the 
weekend. They only quit then because I 
ran out of apples. 

Finally, cider-making appeals to a deep 
human instinct. It's the same one that 
makes a housewife feel so good when she 
takes a bunch of leftovers and produces a 


memorable casserole. At no cost, and 
using what would otherwise be wasted, 
she has created something. In fact, she 
has just about reversed entropy. 

Cidering is like that. You take apples 
that have been lying on the ground for a 
week, apples with blotches and cankers 
and bad spots, apples that would make a 
supermarket manager turn pale if you 


merely brought them in the storę, and out 
of this unpromising materiał you produce 
not one but two delicious drinks. Sweet 
cider now. Hard cider later. 

The first step is to have a press. At the 
turn of the century, almost every farm 
family did. They ordered them from the 
Sears or the Montgomery Ward catalogue 
as routinely as one might now order a 
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toaster. Then, as pasteurized apple juice 
and centralized everything took over 
America, smali presses disappeared. In 
the last few years they have reappeared, 
as products of local industry. I know of 
two companies in northern Vermont that 
are making home cider presses; and if 
there aren't others in other parts of the 
country, there soon will be. The two 
Vermont presses both sell for a little 
under $200. 

Then you get a couple of bushels of 
apples. There may be people in rural 
Vermont who buy cider apples, but I 
don't know any of them. Old apple trees 
are too common. I get minę by the simple 
process of picking up windfalls in a dere- 
lict orchard that came with our place. 

With two kids to help, collecting takes 
maybe twenty minutes. Kids tend to be 
less interested in gathering the apples 
than in running the press, but a quiet 
threat of no-pickee, no-pressee works 
wonders. Kids also worry about worms 
sometimes, as they scoop apples from the 
ground — apples that may be wet with 
dew, spiked with stubble, surrounded by 
hungry wasps. Occasionally I have coun- 
tered with a little lecture on how much 
safer our unsprayed apples are than the 
shiny, wormless, but heavily sprayed 
apples one finds in Stores. But usually I 
just say that I have yet to see a worm in 
our cider press. That's true, too. Whether 
it's because there has never been one, or 
whether it's because in the excitement 
and bustle of grinding you just wouldnT 
notice one little worm, I don't dare to say. 

As soon as you get back with the ap¬ 
ples, it's time to make cider. Presses come 
in two sizes: one-bushel, and a third of a 
bushel. We have tried both. If I lived in a 
suburb, and had to buy apples, I would 
use the very efficient third-of-a-bushel 
press, and make just under a galion at a 
time. Living where I do, I use the bigger 
press and make two gallons per pressing, 
occasionally a little morę. 

The process has two parts. First you set 
your pressing tub under the grinder, linę 
it with a pressing cloth, and start grind¬ 
ing. Or, better, your children do. One 
feeds apples into the hopper, the other 
turns the crank. If there are three children 
present, the third can hołd the wooden 
hopper piąte, and thus keep the apples 
from bouncing around. If there are four, 
the fourth can spell off on cranking. Five 
or morę is too many, and any surplus 
over four is best madę into a separate 
crew for the second pressing. I once had 
two three-child crews present, plus a 
seventh child whom my wife appointed 
the official timer. We did two pressings 
and had 4V4 gallons of cider in 43 minutes 


and 12 seconds. (Who won? The second 
crew, by morę than a minutę. Each crew 
had one of our practiced daughters on it; 
but the second also had the advantage of 
watching the first.) 

As soon as the apples are ground, you 
put the big pressing piąte on, and start to 
turn the press down. If it's a child crew, 
and adult meddling is nevertheless tol- 
erated, it's desirable to have the kids turn 
the press in order of their age, starting 
with the youngest. At the end it takes a 
fair amount of strength (though it's not 
beyond two nine-year-olds working to- 
gether); and a little kid coming after a big 
one may fail to produce a single drop. 

The pressing is where all the thrills 
come. As the piąte begins to move down 
and compact the ground apples, you hear 
a kind of sighing, bubbling noise. Then a 
trickle of cider begins to run out. Within 
five or ten seconds the trickle turns into a 
stream, and the stream into a ciderfall. 


Even kids who've done it a dozen times 
before look down in awe at what their 
labor has wrought. 

A couple of minutes later the press is 
down as far as it will go, and the Con¬ 
tainer you remembered to put below the 
spout is fuli of rich brown cider. Someone 
has broken out the glasses, and every- 
body is having a drink. 

This pleasure goes on and on. In an 
average year, we start making cider the 
second week of September, and we con- 
tinue until early November. We make all 
we can drink ourselves, and quite a lot to 
give away. We have supplied whole 
church suppers. One year the girls sold 
about ten gallons to the village storę, 
which madę them some pocket-money 
they were prouder of than any they ever 
earned by baby-sitting. Best of all, there 
are two months each year when all of us 
are running the farm together, just like a 
pioneer family. c o? 
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A school, religious 
retreat, geological 
phenomenon, and quiet 
haven minutes from 
Burlington 

Rock Point 

By Elaine Keen Harrington 
Photographs by the author 
and Kathy Rouleau 


Aboue, the thrust fault that makes 
Rock Point geologically unusual , the 
only such formation on the Lakę. 
Father Reese Riley leads the seruice in 
outdoor chapel, and afternoon light 
shines through a stained glass window 
in the Bishop's House. 
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O n a chilly late October after- 
noon an enthusiastic geology pro- 
fessor guided his group of non-athletic, 
grumbling students over the edge of a 
treacherous cliff fronting Lakę Cham- 
plain. We were seeking out a grand finale 
which would prove that eons ago intense 
pressure from an easterly direction had 
literally squeezed Vermont's Green 
Mountains into existence. 

Numb from viewing outcrops all the 
way across the State, we stumbled from a 
Burlington parking lot to our finał desti- 
nation — the Lone Rock Point thrust 
fault. 

During the long walk through an at- 
tractively kept natural area, some un- 
usual scenery presented itself — two or 
three, faintly medieval-looking stone 
buildings, the largest of which seemed to- 
tally empty. Massive sculpted crosses on 
a wooded hill, an outdoor altar built of 
siatę, and sudden vistas in three compass 
directions across the lakę told us this 
mysterious sizeable estate located min- 
utes from downtown Burlington was 
something very special. 

Activity on our field trip thus far had 
consisted of squinting at the angles of 
pressure-induced breakage planes found 
in most Vermont bedrock. The westward 
lean of the lines became increasingly pro- 
nounced as we traveled further west from 
our starting point in the Northeast King- 
dom. 

During a concentrated descent down 
the 120 -foot embankment, our instructor 
interrupted his traveling lecture on the 
structure we were about to see, to briefly 
mention the above-ground activities of 
the place. This was Rock Point, he said, 
and the school just inside the main gate 
was a private boarding school run by the 
Episcopal Church. 

Then, looking directly overhead from 
the water's edge, we saw that ancient 
forces had indeed toppled older, whitish 
limestone-like rocks improbably on top of 
the younger, dark grey shale we had 
found thus far. Another quick look at the 
spectacularly delineated beige-over-grey 
thrust fault and we had had all the geol¬ 
ogy we could handle for the day. Our 
only thoughts were about warm dor- 
mitories back in Lyndonville. 

Such was my introduction to Rock 
Point eight years ago. I've sińce learned 
morę about what is going on above the 
dolomite and shale, although that still 
intrigues me. 

Rock Point is the administrative center 
of the Episcopal Church in Vermont, 
among other things. The relatively unde- 
veloped 120 -acre peninsula with a one- 
mile shoreline lies within a half-hour 


drive of one quarter of the state's popula- 
tion, and yet its protected flora is among 
the state's rarest. Yellow lady slipper and 
trailing arbutus grow near winding wood- 
land paths which connect high cliffs over- 
looking Lakę Champlain. 

Architectural gems from the 1800s stud 
this natural tapestry. The Rock Point 
School, located just west of Burlington 
High School, is built of rosę and beige 
dolomite quarried on Rock Point and typ- 
ifies a late Yictorian boarding school with 



The Bishop Hopkins Cross stands nbove the 
resting plcice of Rock Point's founder. 


its rounded chapel, ornate entrance and 
unusual roofline. Bishop Robert S. Kerr 
describes his 1894 brick residence on the 
next hill as essentially "an Edwardian 
country house" modified by monastic 
touches. From 1860 until Spring of this 
year when it was destroyed by fire, the 
Vermont Episcopal Institute, another 
huge structure of native stone, stood 
further out on the point. 

Visitors come to Rock Point through an 
entrance off Institute Road just opposite 
the gate of publicly-owned North Beach. 
The curving one-lane drive leading to 
Rock Point's core is a quarter mile drive 
through huge evergreens. In May a plant- 


ing of at least five or six varieties of tali, 
venerable lilacs perfumes the roadway 
below the Bishop's House. An apple or- 
chard and gardens, a smali group of ca- 
bins, and the outdoor sculptures com- 
prise the other manmade additions. 

But there is morę here than meets the 
eye. Over the entire place hovers an 
almost tangible mood that seems des- 
tined to bring inner serenity to the lone 
visitor and dynamie community to any 
group meeting there. 

To know such a place exists within the 
limits of Vermont's largest city gives me 
pleasure, but to realize that each year 
hundreds, and probably several thou- 
sand people from all over the State and 
elsewhere use, enjoy and come to un- 
abashedly love Rock Point gives me even 
morę. 

Who finds their way to Rock Point? 
Geology students and botany professors 
(one of whom discovered a sedge never 
before found in Vermont), photographers 
waiting for sunseLs last glow over the 
Adirondacks, and high school students 
needing a combined home-away-from- 
home and school. 

Also elderly people in wheelchairs 
whom a friend brings out each Spring to 
"see trillium one morę time," Summer 
campers (adults and children), partici- 
pants in numerous conferences (church 
and non-church related), and people like 
a young Massachusetts woman who 
jogged along the beach north of 
downtown Burlington recently and sud- 
denly found herself at Rock Point — de- 
lighted and slightly baffled by what she 
had encountered. 

Her reaction to Rock Point seems close 
to what its first permanent resident, 
Bishop John Henry Hopkins must have 
felt on a Spring day in 1841 when he fol- 
lowed his children there to view some 
scenie woodlots north of Burlington vil- 
lagę- 

Hopkins, the first Episcopal bishop of 
Vermont, was living with his large family 
(which eventually numbered 17 chil¬ 
dren) on Pearl Street, having suffered 
financial reverses in an attempt to found a 
school and theological seminary in town. 
The tale his sons brought home from a 
bean-pole hunting expedition of a "pic- 
turesque and precipitious promonotory" 
from which loggers had just cleared an 
area providing the now-famous Rock 
Point view, (halfway across Vermont to 
Mt. Mansfield and CameTs Hump and 
covering Burlington from the hilltop Uni- 
versity of Vermont to the wharves) evi- 
dently challenged Hopkins. "We re- 
turned to the dingy Pearl Street house in 
raptures with that exquisite view," his 
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son wrote, "and glowing with the idea 
that perhaps some means might be con- 
trived to secure the rough-looking spot of 
rocky ground and build some sort of a 
homestead there." 

An energetic, multi-talented Irishman 
who excelled in the iron industry, law, 
the Church, architecture, musie and 
painting — Hopkins proved equal to the 
challenge. With financial help from 
friends he established Rock Point as the 
Bishop's home and eventually as admin- 
istrative center of the Episcopal diocese in 
Vermont and the site of two flourishing 
schools. 

The villagers at the time "thought we 
were crazy to build on such a hill of solid 
rock, surrounded by rough boulders, and 
stumps, and brush heaps and piles of 
cordwood," the son also remembered. 

Bishop Hopkins designed and built a 
house which is no longer standing and 
managed to quickly transform the timber 
lot and hunting ground into a productive 
farm. The Hopkins household gradually 
expanded to include seminary students 
who lived and worked in the same build- 
ing. 

At about the time when young theolo- 
gians threatened to completely crowd out 
the family, a second financial crisis in 
1854 forced Hopkins to come up with a 


new use of Rock Point, in order to keep it. 
He proposed to build a large Institute for 
educating young people, and then he 
deeded the entire property to the church 
for its purposes, particularly in educa- 
tion, with the provision that his creditors 
be paid off. The institution could be self- 
supporting, clergy would help teach and 
all would "enjoy the shade of the trees 
which I had trained, and gather the fruit 
from the orchards and gardens which I 
had planted, and use the library which I 
had collected," Hopkins argued. 

With hard-won and sometimes disap- 
pearing financial support from Vermont 
parishes and sources all over the country, 
Hopkins designed and saw completed 
what Ralph Adams Cram, an eminent 
twentieth century critic called "the first 
example of Gothic revival collegiate ar¬ 
chitecture in America." 

The Vermont Episcopal Institute was 
dedicated in 1860 as a theological semi¬ 
nary and later served as a military 
academy until it closed in 1899. From 
then until the recent fire, it was used 
regularly for conferences and retreats. 
The three-wing structure contained a 60- 
foot tali chapel tower with a fine stained 
glass window framed in wooden tracery. 
One December night Bishop Hopkins 
composed the well-known Christmas 


hymn "We Three Kings" — reportedly in 
this upstairs chapel. 

Overnight guests here enjoyed a spe- 
cial camaraderie engendered in great part 
by the building itself. "There is a real ro¬ 
mance about it," Reverend Gary Kris 
pinpointed the Rock Point experience 
after five Summers of directing youth 
conferences; "a sense of the people who 
have prayed and learned and shared one 
another's lives there." 

Smali details built the atmosphere — 
such as pigeons in the belfrey, a raccoon 
who somehow managed to sun himself 
on the rooftop three stories up, and 
always the view from any window was 
over the trees to the lakę. Submerged in 
the forest, a group of people could dis- 
perse as individuals to find a private 
peace on the cliffs or beaches, then return 
and build "a very close spiritual unity", 
according to James May, a drama teacher 
who taught at Rock Point. 

A $500,000 fund drive began this year 
to preserve and renovate the Institute 
Building. The Vermont Episcopal Church 
now intends to build a new Conference 
Center at Rock Point. 

News of the fire Easter eve saddened 
people across the State who had ap- 
preciated the Institute's beauty and 
character. Perhaps not so oddly, the 























building seemed to say farewell: just be- 
fore most of the tower collapsed, the 
120 -year-old chapel beli, unrung and 
tightly bound for many years due to a 
faulty housing, broke loose in the flames 
and pealed once. 

Another Rock Point structure emanates 
the feeling of lives well lived. Before his 
death, Bishop Hopkins designed a sepa- 
rate school for girls and lived to see a sec- 
ond heap of the local stone piled up for a 
major architectural project. Completed in 
“1888, the school first served as a girls' 
* finishing school but closed at the turn of 
the century, at the same time as the Insti- 
tute, and reopened in 1928 under head- 
mistress Doris Wright with very different 
■ goals. 

Doris Wright Smith was back at Rock 
Point last year to address the schooPs 
i fiftieth graduating class. From an outdoor 
chapel in a shady grove the educator 
urged the małe and female graduates to 
seek out and climb "the ladder of excel- 
lence," a concept she madę possible for 
hundreds of young people during her 
38-year tenure. 

Miss Wright told her audience that the 
Ischool she founded was originally for the 
homeless or troubled child. Allowed a 
Ibudget of $50 a month for food, she re- 


called, "I didn't know what we were 
going to do. 

"But," she added, "the children told 
me — they told me they wanted to be ed- 
ucated and make their way in the world." 

Rock Point School today provides an al- 
ternative school to 26 young people re- 
quiring a home environment as well as an 
education. Referrals come from social 
workers, school counselors or from par- 
ents. 

Janet Smith, a Rock Point mathematics 
teacher known by her students as 
"Smitty," noted the continuous accom- 
plishment achieved by teenagers and 
teachers at the school. "I wonder if par- 
ents, trustees, social workers and other 
friends can possibly get a feel for this 
community where, by some miracle and 
many sleepless nights and anxious days, 
this unwieldy and unlikely group begins 
to trust each other? Where each begins to 
feel his worth?" 

What lies ahead for Rock Point? A 
committee appointed to study its ecologi- 
cal resources has recommended preser- 
vation guidelines that will ensure its con- 
tinued character and still make the area 
accessible to users. 

Visitors are requested to register at the 
diocesan office (a Iow brick building past 


the school) and stay on the marked paths 
without picking or injuring the vegeta- 
tion. 

The part of Rock Point nearest the city 
and adjacent to the school has been des- 
ignated for possible controlled develop- 
ment under church supervision, but 
across an old railroad bed the main por- 
tion of the point itself is destined to re- 
main pretty much the way Bishop Hop¬ 
kins left it. 

This year, on another cold day at the 
end of October, I was again climbing 
around and over Rock Point, this time try- 
ing to capture a sense of the place with a 
camera. 

Every year about that time, in the in¬ 
terwal between foliage season and the first 
serious snów, the wild Canada geese 
cross Vermont on their southward mi- 
gration. Each year I watch for them and 
thrill to the high-flying synchronized yet 
individualistic patterns. That day, with¬ 
out much warning, a huge flock of geese 
winged its way over Rock Point. As 
usual, all things are blotted out by the 
spectacle — and then suddenly the birds 
seemed symbolic of Rock Point below. 

Purposeful yet retaining a wild beauty, 
and capable of sounding an arresting new 
musie in the human soul. c 


- 
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California grapes, 
Italian tradition 
and Yermont ivine 


By Arthur Ristau 
Photographs by Mikę Sinclair 


B ARRE — Silvio Semprebon strolled 
into the dingy room and hearts 
were lighter, for the topie was winę. Sil- 
vio, who looks like Central Casting's 
clone of the Little Old Winemaker, took 
two seconds and a single sip to warm to 
his favorite subject. 

"You guys talkin' about winę?" he 
snickered in mock dismay. "You guys 
don't know nothin' about winę." 

Silvio is president of Calmont Bev- 
erages, this area's largest winę dis- 
tributorship and even among fellow 
aficionados, his perceptive palate and in- 
fectious enthusiasm render him the re¬ 
gion^ pre-eminent authority on wines in 
generał and Italian wines in particular. 
Now semi-retired, he enjoys his favorite 
product while holding court. 

He is the perfect transitional figurę in 
Barre's winę tradition. Long before he 
sold his first bottle, Silvio — like hun- 
dreds of his local Northern Italian coun- 
terparts had learned, first with his feet, 
later with the strizzatore — the ancient 
alchemy his forebears brought to Barre, 
that of grapę juice fermenting into winę. 
His friends are given to reminiscence. 
"Remember when we used to go down 
for the grapes, Silvio?" Alderman Harry 
Bonazzoli asked. "Oh yes," said the 
yintner. "I remember 50 years ago there'd 
be 35 or 40 railroad cars fuli of grapes 
coming in to Barre for a week or so during 
September." 

Those were mellow days for local 
winemakers and another who remembers 
them well is Don Smith, a State senator. 
"I came down with my father and it was 
really something," Smith remembers. 
"Hundreds of Italians would be there 
waiting for their grapes. I've never seen 
anything like it sińce." 

"We'd all pitch in to crush the grapes," 
said Silvio, springing spryly to his feet in 
a mincing reenaetment. "This was back in 


the Twenties and it was a regular ritual 
for the Italian families." 

These were the first generation of new 
Vermonters — Tuscans, Lombards and 
Veronese — who had immigrated from 
Italy's northern provinces bringing their 
tactile touch for the working of Barre 
granite and a taste for the crisper, dryer 
vintages of their native homeland. 

"Zinfandel from California. That was 
by far the most popular grapę," said Sil- 
vio, cupping his fingers together for em- 
phasis. "And in those days, $4 or so 
would buy enough for a 50 galion batch." 

Just prior to Prohibition the household 
production of table winę began to acquire 
a commercial character. Bonazzoli recalls: 
"In those days a lot of Italians came here 
to work and would live in boarding 
houses for a couple of years saving 
money so they could send for their fami¬ 
lies. These places had names like 
'Coconut Grove' and The Grand Hotel.' 
Most of them were run by widows who'd 
sell a glass of winę for 15 or 20 cents to the 
star boarders and anybody else who 
would drop by." 

It is said that many of Barre's currently 
prominent professional men had their 
educations financed via these household 
cantinas. "That's right," insists Silvio. 
"And if you looked hard you might find 
one or two today who'd even admit it." 

But soon there was Prohibition. "After 
that the winę started coming from 
California in bottles and barrels. In 1941 
we started the company (Calmont is a 
contraction of California and Vermont). 
We began by buying 50-gallon barrels 
and bottling it ourselves. I knew all about 
bottling. 

"But there's not much going on today," 
he sighed nostalgically. "No, there's not 
much of that around at all anymore." 

Later that day, two men were moving 
into the dank, dark, gravel-floored room 
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off the cellar of the home on Granite 
Street. It is like entering a time warp of 
100 years. The grapes — mostly zinfandel 
but some muscat— have been slowly sof- 
tening for two days. Th evendemmia — the 
process — has begun. 

"No, you don't touch the grapes for a 
day or two," Alcide Fantoni was caution- 
ing. "If the cellar is right, they will begin 
to cook by themselves. The skins loosen a 
little and the fermenting begins." 

His colleague and collaborator, 
Giueseppe Donati, nodded. They had re- 
cently returned from Montreal with this 
year's consignment of California grapes. 
The "lugs" or boxes, 36 pounds each, are 
arranged around the room, almost $600 



worth. With luck, they would yield 175 
gallons. 

"The winę you buy in the storę these 
days is no good," Donati was saying. 
"What used to be one galion is now only 
three liters. The price is morę and the 
Container is smaller." Fantoni smiled. 
"Yes," he said. "Now they cheat you 
both ways." 

Both men are accomplished sculptors 
and their artistic sensitivities are readily 
apparent as they begin to gently massage 
the moistening mash into the strizzatore — 
the squeezer. 

"This machinę," Donati went on as he 
stroked the oak panelled cylinder, "this 
machinę is about 100 years old." 


"The strizzatore is important," said Fan¬ 
toni, "but you have to remember that Na¬ 
turę is most important. She has provided 
everything for us. We only have to learn 
how to use it." 

Vermont law permits the annual pro- 
duction of 200 gallons of winę for home 
consumption. The Fantoni-Donati duo 
has never created morę than 175 in the 
several years of their collaboration. 

Though California grapes, shipped in 
refrigerated cars, are expensive and be- 
coming increasingly so, Donati is disdain- 
ful of anything else. "New York grapes," 
he sniffed, "are good for grapę juice." 

The fundamental process has not 
altered in a century, the winemakers say. 



Giueseppe Donati displays his strizzatore which has been squeezing grapes 
for a century. Above left, SiIvio Setnprebon admires a glass of Yennont Red. 
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And its essential nuances, combined with 
an inexplicable mystique, often have little 
to do with either the grapes or the 
machinery. 

"You have to have a gravel floor," says 
Fantoni. "It keeps the winę stable and the 
room damp. This kind of floor won't 
vibrate when trucks go by. The fermenta- 
tion isn't disturbed." 

"If the barrel has a 'taste' it ruins the 
winę," Donati explained. "If you make 
grappa" — a highly alcoholic extract from 
winę residue — "it ruins the barrel." Wax 
and water are the favored cleansing com- 
binations to ready the barrels for the fer- 
mentation process. 

Changing the winę — transferring it 
from one receptacle to another — usually 
a barrel to a damigiana — a 14 galion, 
wicker covered jeroboam — is a critical 
part of the process. No air can be admit- 
ted. When the maturing product is ulti- 
mately siphoned into galion jugs an olive 
oil sealant is applied. Finally, accumu- 
lated sediment has to be sucked out with 
a cancta from the top of the galion con- 
tainers at the climax of the first matura- 
tion cycle, the "working." 

This is traditionally completed by the 
Feast of Saint Martin, November 11. "Af- 


ter that we set it aside in the jugs and 
draw off a little taste from time to time," 
says Fantoni. "Usually by the end of 
January it is ready to drink and by the end 
of June it's gone." 

Almost all of it is consumed with meals 
and for Fantoni the winę is . . half the 
meal. A little bread, some cheese and a 
couple of glasses of winę is all I really 
need," he says. 

A family Festa traditionally accom- 
panies the opening of the winę and the 
craftsmen sample their neighbor's newest 
output amidst considerable singing and 
perhaps an occasional argument over the 
comparative merits of each cellar. Heavily 
spiced dried codfish is the favored ac- 
companiment. "It makes a nice family 
celebration," said Donati. 

"Yes," Semprebohn agreed, "in the old 
days, winę making helped keep the fami- 
lies together and maintain the customs of 
the old country." It was not without its 
sour moments however, particularly with 
the advent of Prohibition. "Some of our 
most prominent citizens," said Silvio, 
"spent a little time in jail. You had to be 
careful." 

One who remembers the era well is 
Cornelius O. (Kio) Granai, Vermont's 


oldest practicing attorney who was 
county prosecutor during much of this 
period. "The local judge ordered me to 
raid these houses," Granai recalled. "I 
told them that as soon as the elite of 
Washington County had their illegal 
liquor seized then Td go after the poor 
Italians. It never happened but I wouldn't 
have done it anyway." 

The story is told of one Mrs. Ravallini, 
carefully tutored in the ways of revenue 
agents but a prolific producer. One day, it 
seems, she had morę than one thousand 
pounds of grapes delivered to her home 
in the North End, the City's Italian en- 
clave. 

It was warm for September and the 
truckdriver after being told that, yes, all 
of the grapes were for delivery there, 
began laboriously lugging the containers 
into the cellar. 

After several hours of this, the driver 
began to wonder what this tiny lady was 
going to do with all of these grapes. His 
raised eyebrows mutely posed the ques- 
tion. 

"Jelly," Mrs. Ravallini offered help- 
fully. 

"Jelly?" 

"Si." & 


Silvio Semprebon and Barre Mayor Vergilio L. Bonacorsi toast each other's good Health and remember 
the days when a drink of winę in Barre was an euent not to be photographed. 
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Notę: Because the listings were compiled last Spring , there may be changes in time or datę. Due 
to space limitations and the large number ofspecial events, there are no continuing or recurring 

events in this issue. The Vermont Life Summer issue and 1979 Guide to Vermont have Compiled bl/ Helen BENEDICT 
published listings of those events. For additional information write: Autumn Events 
Department , Yermont Deoelopment Agency, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 


LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
SEPTEMBER 

15: Plainfield Chicken Pie Supper. 

20: Fletcher Chicken Pie Supper, 5:00 p.m. on. 
22: Waitsfield Chicken Pie Supper. 

26: East Arlington Chicken Pie Supper, 5:00. 
27: Fairfax Chicken Pie Supper, Baptist build- 
ing, 5:30 p.m.; St. Johnsbury Smorgasbord 
Luncheon, 11:30-1:00 p.m.. Grace U.M. 
Church. Reserv. only. 

29: East Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper, Old 
Brick Church, 5, 6:30 p.m. 

30: Hancock Smorgasbord, 12-6 p.m. 

OCTOBER 

3: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper, 5:00 p.m. 
on & Bazaar, 3:00 on. 

4: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper, reserv. 

only 244-7558 5, 6, 7 p.m. Comm. Church. 
6: North Hartland Turkey Supper 5-7 p.m.; 
Montpelier Ham Loaf Supper, 6:00 p.m., 
Meth. Ch.; Pancake Breakfast, Bethany Ch. 
8-2:30 p.m.; Jericho Chicken Pie Supper, 
5:00 p.m. on; Morrisville Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per, 5:30 p.m.; Pownal Center Autumn Pie 
Fest. 2-6 p.m.; Putney Chicken Pie Supper 
5-7; West Newbury Turkey Dinner, 4:45, 6, 
7:00; Chester Supper, 5-7; Śtowe Fali Foliage 
Supper, Comm. Church. reserv.; Wood¬ 
stock Roast Beef Supper, Masonie Hall, 5 
p.m.; Hartland Craft Bazaar & Roast Beef 
Supper, 5-7 p.m. 

6-7: Hancock Octoberfest. 

7: Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie Festival, noon; 

Pittsford Country Breakfast, 7 a.m.-l p.m. 
11: Williamstown Chicken Pie Supper, 5, 6, 
7:00 p.m., reserv. 433-5354; Georgia Plains 
Turkey Dinner, noon-1 p.m. and 5-7 p.m. 
12: Brandon Pie Sale 10-3 p.m., Cong. Church. 
13: Windsor Turkey Supper, 5, 6, 7 p.m., U.M. 
Church; So. Pomfret Turkey Supper & 
Bazaar, reserv. 5:30, 6:30, 7:30 p.m.; Chelsea 
Chicken Pie Supper, 5 thru 7 p.m., reserv. 
685-4868; Chester Chicken Pie Supper, 5-7 
p.m. 

20: East Barnard Oyster Stew Supper, 5:00. 

NOVEMBER 

10: Chelsea Hunters' Supper 5-7; Windsor 
Chicken Pie Supper, 5:30-7:30 p.m.; Pawlet 
Gamę & Chicken Pie Supper, 5 p.m. 

10-11: Plainfield Hunters' Breakfast, 5 a.m. 

12: Walden Venison Supper, 5:30 p.m. 

14: St. Johnsbury Chicken Pie Supper & 
Bazaar, noon-7 p.m., Grace U.M. Church. 

15: Danville Gamę Supper, 5:00 p.m. 

16: Morrisville Luncheon & Holiday Bazaar, 
10-4 p.m., Cong. Church. 

17: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper, 3:00 p.m. on. 


reserv. after Oct. 22, Mrs. Ezra Eastman, Box 
182, Bradford, 05033; White River Jct. Tur¬ 
key Supper 5:30, 6:30 p.m. & Bazaar. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
AUGUST 

27-Sept. 3: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley Expo. 

31-Sept. 2: Ludlow Craft Fair, Fletcher Farm 
Craft School; Killington Crafts Show, Fri. 
6-10 p.m., Sat., Sun., 10-5 p.m. 

31-Sept. 3: Northfield Labor Day Celebration. 

SEPTEMBER 

1: Saxton's River Fali Art Show & Sale, 10-4:30; 
Newfane Fiddlers Contest, 10-10; Waitsfield 
Septoberfest Craft Fair 10-5, dinner 6 p.m. 

1-2: Guilford Labor Day Weekend Festival; 
Killington Old World Crafts Show, 10-5 
p.m. 

1-3: Stratton Mt. Wurstfest, 1:00 p.m.-11:00 
p.m.; Northfield Quilt Show & Sale. 

1-9: Rutland Vermont State Fair. 

3: Sheffield Field Day; Guilford Fair. 

8: Ripton "A Day With Robert Frost." 10 a.m. 

8-9: Brattleboro Gr. Mt. Antique Arms Show. 

10-12: Mt. Snów N.E. Open Championships. 

13- 16: Danville Dowser's Convention; Tun- 
bridge World's Fair. 

14- 15: Vergennes Rummage Sale 9-5 p.m. 

15: Lunenburg Lord's Acre Auction, Food 
Sale, 10 a.m. 

15- 16: Bennington Antique & Classic Car 
Show 10-4 p.m.; Middlebury Inn, Antiques 
Show 11-5 p.m. 

19: Rutland Benefit Tag Sale Chaffee Art Gal- 
lery 10-5 p.m. 

19-20: Williamstown Christmas in September 
Bazaar, Wed. 7-9 p.m., Thurs. 9-3. 

19-21: Woodstock Inn, Brass & Gas Tour, An- 
tique cars on tour & display. 

21-22: Burlington Used Musical Instrument 
Sale, St. PauFs Cathedral. 

22: Woodstock Green Thumb Bazaar, Masonie 
Hall, 10-3; Rutland Auction 10 a.m. Fair- 
grounds; Stowe Barn Sale 10:30 a.m. 

23: Brattleboro Fire Prevention Muster & Pa¬ 
radę, 1:00 p.m. 

28: Barre Fiddlers Contest, Municipal Aud. Fri. 

8 p.m., Sat. noon & 7:30 p.m. 

28- 30: Ludlow Antique Show. 

29: Woodstock Cong. Church Fair 10-3 p.m.; 
West Rutland Fali Bazaar, 10-4 p.m., United 
Church. 

29- 30: Weston Antique Show 10-6 p.m. 

OCTOBER 

1: Walden Fali Foliage Day. 

3: Plainfield Fali Foliage Day. 

4-6: Bennington Antiques Show & Sale. 

5: Springfield Family Center Bazaar 10-4. 


5-6: Montpelier Fali Foliage Festival square & 
round dancing, National Life Cafeteria, 8-11 
p.m.; St. Albans Applefest 10-4. 

5-7: Montpelier Festival of Vt. Crafts, High 
School; So. Woodstock Foliage Ride, Gr. Mt. 
Horse Ass'n; Bellows Falls Antique Show; 
Stowe Octoberfest. 

5- 8: Chester Depot Book Sale. 

6: East Burkę Square Dance 8-12 p.m., Burklyn 
Barn; Chester Bazaar 10-4, Sale on Green 

9- 5; Woodstock Arthritis Bazaar 10-5; Castle- 
ton Colonial Day, 9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m.; Berlin 
Harvest Field Day 9-4; Jay Octoberfest; 
Salisbury Bazaar 10-4 p.m.; Weston Art Ex- 
hibit and Sale, Village Green 10-6. 

6- 7: Waitsfield Green & Gold Weekend; Wi- 
nooski Foliage Antiques Show & Sale, Fort 
Ethan Allen 10-6 p.m.; West Windsor Fali 
Foliage Chair Lift Rides, 11-4; Woodstock 
Apples & Crafts Festival 10-4. 

6-8: Mt. Snów Fali Foliage Crafts Fair, Rutland 
Fali Festival Art Show & Sale, Chaffee Art 
Gallery. 

13: Bradford Barbershop Harmony Concert 
7:30 p.m. Old Auditorium, Woodstock Craft 
Day, rain datę 10/22. 

13-14: Springfield Antique Show & Sale 11-6; 
West Windsor Fali Foliage Chair Lift Rides, 
11-4; Bennington Gem & Minerał Show. 

14: Brandon Dry Land Triathalon, 12:00 p.m. 
19: So. Strafford Contra Dances 8:30 p.m.; 

Winooski St. MichaeFs College Concert. 

20: Springfield Rotary Penny Sale, 7:30 p.m. 
25-26. Woodstock Cong. Church Rummage 
Sale 9-9. 

27: Barre Homemaker's Craft Bazaar 10-4 p.m., 
Municipal Aud.; Rutland Bazaar, Country 
storę, lunch, United Meth. Church. 10-5. 

NOVEMBER 

2-3: Vergennes Christmas Bazaar. 

3: Randolph Four Church Bazaar, Union H.S. 

10- 4 p.m.; Putney Country Christmas Sale 
10-3; Worcester Little White Church Bazaar 
9:30-1:30; Jericho Craft Fair 10-3; Stowe Barn 
Dance, Percy Barn. 

5-10: Rutland Holiday Bazaar of Crafts 10-5, 
Chaffee Art Gallery. 

10: East Montpelier Fali Fair, Old Brick Ch. 
9:30-3:00; Richford Christmas Bazaar; Barre 
Christmas Bazaar, St. Monica's School. 

14: Springfield Christmas Bazaar, Sr. Citizens 
Ctr. 10-2 p.m.; Burlington First Cong. 
Church Christmas Bazaar 10:30-3:30. 

16: So. Strafford Contra Dances 8:30 p.m. 

17: Putney Christmas Craft Fair 10-4. 

29: Rutland Garden Club Standard Christmas 
Show & Sale, Chaffee Art Gallery 12:30-5 
p.m.; Springfield Snowflake Bazaar, 10-4, 
Lunch 11:30-1:30. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


The Vermont Life business reply envelope that is bound in this 
issue has been designed to conform with postał regulations per- 
taining to the size of mailing pieces. However, if the flap (used 
to seal the envelope) is not folded properly, making the en- 
velope shorter than 3Vi inches, your order can end up in the 
dreaded "Dead-Letter Office." 

To avoid this tragedy — and it would be yours and ours — 
please fold the flap where it is scored and where you find the 
words, "PLEASE FOLD HERE." To further assure that your 
order will stay in the mail stream, put a return address in the 
upper left corner on the front of the envelope. Postał employees 
are no longer required to flip an envelope over to find the return 
address. (We resist making the parenthetical snide aside.) 


When young people in Vermont begin questioning everything 
that State government does, what are we seeing? 

Weil this year, we were seeing "Vermont Close-Up Day" in 
which hundreds of high school students traveled to Montpelier 
to chat with — and question — State officials. The subjects 
ranged from nuclear power and the death penalty to marijuana 
laws and the allowability of corporal punishment in schools. 
Secretary of State James Guest, chairman of the event, wel- 
comed the young Vermonters to the State capitol and later 
Governor Richard Snelling held a press conference in the well of 
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the House. Afterward, the students visited various State agen- 
cies and held "man and woman on the Street" interviews. 

Operating on the premise that what you don't know about 
State government will hurt you, Vermont officials are taking 
steps like "Close Up Day" to keep the pain at a minimum. 

Ralph Nading Hill, who joined Vermont Life in 1951 and has 
served in recent years as a senior editor and editorial board 
member, has received a Doctor of Humane Letters at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont's College of Arts and Sciences. People who 
know Ralph — and your Postboy has had that privilege for 
seven years — think it was about time. The noted author and 
historian will be elected a Fellow of the Vermont Academy of 
Arts and Sciences this October. 

The gas crunch is hurting the tourist business but it surę is 
pleasant for those of us who are addicted to auctions. Your 
faithful Postboy, who has watched dozens of estate auctions for 
hours without making a bid, came home recently from a Rye- 
gate antique auction with a brass lamp, a mahogany bedside 
table, an office chair and desk, an ice chest and a black walnut 
double bed. For $127 total. (The bed alone would have gone for 
$400 last Fali.) A Fairbanks platform scalę went for $5 and the 
buyer admitted he didn't know what he wanted it for. When we 
asked to pay him double to relieve him of his quandry, he nod- 
ded in the negative. Vigorously. 

Ed Mahanna, whose photo- 
graphs on October 3rd adorn 
pages 16 through 18, is a rela- 
tively new photographer. He's 
been at it hardly longer than 15 
years. He started taking pic- 
tures merely as a hobby — "to 
get me outdoors," he says. "Pd 
been treasurer of the Cranwell 
School in Lenox, Mass. (his 
home) sińce 1939 and I needed 
something to get me out from 
behind the desk." 

When Mahanna retired in 
1971, his "hobby" became morę important. Today, his color 
photographs are carried by several magazines and several morę 
calendars, all beautiful to behold. Such is his talent. 

Word is getting out about a very special little piece of Vermont, 
located in downtown Boston, Mass. It's the New England 
Aquarium, owned and supported by each New England State, 
and it contains morę than 7,000 fresh and salt water fish in vari- 
ous exhibit galleries, including the world's largest circular glass 
tank. If someone wants to wager that Vermont has no seals, 
sharks, sea horses or sting rays, don't make the bet. It does, at 
the Central Wharf in Boston, in an attraction that consistently 
delights its visitors. 

The eighth annual "A Day with Robert Frost in Frost Country' 
will be held on September 8 this year on Route 125 in Ripton. 
The day's program will begin at the Robert Frost Wayside Area, 
which contains pienie facilities, and is a short walk to the famed 
Interpretive Trail and FrosLs rustic cabin, now a National His¬ 
torie Landmark. Frost spent Summers here from 1939 to 1963. 
Following a lunch at the Ripton Community House, according 
to chairman Les Noble, the daylong tribute (to a poet Vermont- 
ers claim as their own) will continue with the showing of 
documentary films. The public is invited. 
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Stephen Greene, a senior editor of Vermont Life for many years and 
a trusted friend and adoisor of writers throughout the world, was 
among the uictims in last May's DC-10 jet tragedy in Chicago. A 
former legislator and founder of The Stephen Greene Press, a frecjuent 
participant in Brattleboro area theatrical euents, and a man of seem- 
ingly boundless energy, Greene lived with his wife Janet in a connerted 
farmhouse in West Dover. 

When Steueand Jan mcroed to that farmhouse, they decided to build a 
sugarhouse in the far end of their pasture. They wrote about that un- 
dertaking in the Spring, 1951 issue of Vermont Life and zve are re- 
printing that piece below. We like remembering Stephen Greene as a 
man of enormous enthusiasm for life's morę essential things. Art, pub- 
lishing, theater, politics, conseruation, and even mapie sugaring were 
important to him. Because he gave with such selflessness, he became 
very important to many of us. Happily, the sense ofoalues he set, still 
linger. They will, for years to come. Many people will continue to grow 
because of the life of Stephen Greme. 


A FIRST INVESTMENT IN VERMONT 

W HEN WE decided to live all year on our hill farm in West 
Dover the first thing we did was to build a sugar house. 
After thirty years of being "summer place" the mowings had 
grown up to brush and the old pastures were just poplar and 
soft mapie. But six sugar houses operated on the land years ago 
and there were plenty of thrifty rock maples. If we built sensibly 
and started smali, why couldn't we harvest a good cash crop 
during our first year of permanent country living? 

This is what we did: 

We madę a traditional sugar house — of wood, with a tin 
smokestack. There were no frills unless asphalt shingles instead 


of roofing paper and closing in the sap storage tank and the 
woodshed are considered unnecessary refinements. The floor- 
ing was pea-stone. 

The total cost of the new sugaring plant with its equipment 
amounted to $2551.21: "amounted to" because $255 worth of 
lumber for which we did not pay cash is included in this figurę. 
The house was built from our own trees and we swapped stum- 
page for cut boards. We paid $208.62 for supplies such as shin¬ 
gles, paint, hardware, cement and nails. The fiat Stones for the 
foundation came from old stone walls. All of the labor, two car- 
penters and a mason, cost us $567.10. Grading the site, truck- 
ing, some painting and generał errand-running we did our- 
selves. 

The boiling rig is a King 4 x 12 Special, which will service a 
good-sized orchard, and for it and for the arch, gathering and 
storage tanks, 800 buckets, etc., we paid $1520.49. 

Of course, many farmers can build the same sugar house for 
less money if they are able to do most of the construction work 
themselves. Too, they can save if they have the knowledge to 
buy good second-hand equipment. 

Unlike many farmers, we started out our syrup business by 
selling retail by mail order, and the first year sold the season's 
total of 165 gallons for $1037.25. Last season we added morę 
buckets, bought a larger gathering tank, improved the sugar lots 
and madę proportionately morę syrup which we sold in the 
same way. The red sugar house at the foot of the Iow mowing is 
paying for itself pretty well, and soon it will start buying limę 
and seed and fertilizer for the neglected fields we're bringing 
back into shape. 

So for many reasons — some esthetic, some practical — we 
could not have madę a happier first investment as Vermont 
"farmers." — Stephen and Janet Greene 


MICHAEL MCDERMOTT 















'Cast me not off in time of old age . . Philip Miller, near Mendon, Vt. 

— Psalm 71 













